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“Is God L Dead?” : On April 8, 1966, that question graced the cover of 
the influential 1 Ti me magazine, in large red letters on a stark black 
background. The “question itself was a reference to the famous 
made hb ns philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche in the late 
nineteenth ae “God is dead.” Both the philosopher’s assertion 


and the magazine’ $ question were received well by the secular-minded 
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and the atheists, but deeply disturbed the devoted theists. The reality of 
ever, is t that not only is God not dead, but God is alive and loved 
orshipped od worldwide by countless believers, whether they be 


Buddhists Siindu: , Jains, Christians, Jews, or Muslims. Faith, in some 


form of the sacrec , is as strong as it has ever been in human history, 


ry of us may § not think about our own faith, but the fact that wi 
nake plans | for to mi orrow OF start families or plant trees are all acts ¢ 


faith—and acts of nope. And when the world is at its best, we can add 
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charity to fé faith and hope, and revel in that triad of great theological 
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tne D F : J . 1 
Joram van Klaveren, whether he knew it or not, was a virtuous trutk 
eeker. But some years ago, he had such immense animosity toward 


the religion of Islam that he actually made a political career out 
sprea d of Islam in his country, and preached about 


: ca cancer on the eae body that had to E 


exc sed 


proclaiming Pele on hee ae Being a sincere soul, he delved into the 
study of Islam, the b better to preach against it. But that was not to be. 


ake plans, but as the Quran says, God is the Best of Planners. 


All of us have physical blind spots that prevent us from actual): 
seeing a certain area in our visual field. But we also have mental blind 
spots that we tend not to think about and that often prevent us fron 
seeing things that are in plain sight. Joram’s sincerity enabled him 1 
shift his perspective, to remove the blind spot, to look at something 
objectively, and to really try and understand it on its own terms. Thi: 
led to an extraordinary search, the result of which is the book that yo 
are now reading. This book tells the story of an uncommon trajector 

the journey of a man from animosity to charity, from despair to hop« 
and from belligerence to peace. 
Joram examined the concept of God in Islam, something that struck 


him as utterly extraordinary because of all the negative things that he 
been taught about Islam. He learned that Muslims, like Jews, believ: 


that God’s oneness is absolute, and that the idea of a triune God |: 


profoundly alien to both the Jewish and Muslim traditions. Among th« 


‘Abrahamic faiths, the Muslims have the most radical monotheism 0! 


God; the complete and utter oneness and uniqueness of the Creator 0! 


the heavens and the earth, the Sustainer of all things animate an 


inanimate. The creed of the Muslims is a very simple creed, as Joram 
explains—the idea that there is nothing worthy of worship except th: 
one true living God, and that God, through Divine Benevolence, spok« 


to humanity through the voices of the Prophets. 


While many Christians marvel at the inability of the Jews to see Jesu: 


as a Prophet (and in /#/er understanding also as the incarnate Logo: 


many Muslims are struck by the inability of the Jews and Christians to 
see the extraordinary similarity between the Prophet Muhammad anc 
Moses. God said that He would raise a Prophet like unto Moses: Mose: 


was a lawgiver and led his people in the great exodus out of Egypt t 


the promised land. The Prophet Muhammad was a lawgiver who led hi 


m) Mecca to Medina. The great Jewish rabbis of the Middle 


lI. 


lly beli ved that Prophet Muhammad was a providential 


KI 1g towarc ‘the great enlightenment of humanity that comes 

Mf time and that his teachings would help multitudes 
me Laws that Jews consider to be binding 
se Noahide Laws can be found in the Decalogue. 


10st Spores - One is to worship none other than the one true 


es ar we 
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i this is what the Prophet Muhammad taught. 
nen examined what he, and many other Westerners, saw 
ontroversial beliefs inherent to Islam: misogyny, terrorism, . 
intisemitism, and so on. But what he found instead was far from these 
Je found a. sligion that he felt was an enlightened testimony to 
of religion and also one that helped him to resolve some of 
diffic alties 2 act out God. 


likens his ee, to that of Saul of Tarsus in the New 


who fought Christianity as a devout Jew, but miraculously 
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Ty. _.. ,t{ Sa ; ; 
“came au. on tw roa d to Damascus, embracing Christ and beco 


Greatest defender of the Christian faith. Joram’s conversion 
> a 


n my estim ition, is more akin to that of the second caliph, 


bin : al-k Shattab , who had immense animosity towards the 


t Muhamma Matsa actually set out to kill him but was then told 


ld look tc his own sister who had embraced Islam. He was so 


distraught that he went to his sister’s house and, for the first time, 
actually listened to the Quran. Struck by the power of its message, he 


es 


ent to the Pro ph and soon converted to Islam. 


Joram’s story also follows a long chain of enlightened and sincere 


Westerners who may not have embraced Islam but who, through their 


> a ee » | 
own study, came to understand that Islam was one of the great religious 


raditions of h um r ity that provided an immense amount of solace to 
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secing a certain area in our visual field. But we also have mental blind 
spots that we tend not to think about and that often prevent us from 
seeing things that are in plain sight. Joram’s sincerity enabled him to 
shift his perspective, to remove the blind spot, to look at something 
objectively, and to really try and understand it on its own terms. Thi: 
led to an extraordinary search, the result of which is the book that you 
are now reading. This book tells the story of an uncommon trajectory. 
the journey of a man from animosity to charity, from despair to hope, 


and from belligerence to peace. 


Joram examined the concept of God in Islam, something that struck 
him as utterly extraordinary because of all the negative things that he’c 
been taught about Islam. He learned that Muslims, like Jews, believ: 
that God’s oneness is absolute, and that the idea of a triune God 1: 
profoundly alien to both the Jewish and Muslim traditions. Among th: 
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_ While many Christians marvel at the inability of the Jews to sce Jesu 
‘as a Prophet (and in #heir understanding also as the incarnate Logo: 


see the extraordinary similarity between the Prophet Muhammad a 
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many Muslims are struck by the inability of the Jews and Christians to 
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force working Sidi rds the great enlightenment of humanity that comes 


at the oA of time and that his teachings would help multitudes 
understand the Seven Noahide Laws that Jews consider to be binding 
upon all ee hese Noahide Laws can be found in the Decalogue. 
The most important one is to worship none other than the one true 
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God, and this is wh at the Prophet Muhammad taught. 


Joram then exarr ined what he, and many other Westerners, saw 
as the controversial "beliefs inherent to Islam: misogyny, terrorism, 
antisemitism, : and sc ‘on. But what he found instead was far from these 
things. He radia: : igion that he felt was an enlightened testimony to 
the truths of re cligio r | and also one that helped him to resolve some of 


his own difficulties febout God. 


Joram like ‘Stand transformation to that of Saul of Tarsus in the New 
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) 10 fou ight Christianity as a devout Jew, but miraculously 


became Paul o yn th Fen to Damascus, embracing Christ and becom! 


he greatest def fender of the Christian faith. Joram’s conversion 
hoy ever, in | my ¢ suf ation, is more akin to that of the second caliph, 
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Umar bin al-k <h nattab, who had immense animosity towards the 

rophet Muhamma ae actually set out to kill him but was then told 
he should look B00 his own sister who had embraced Islam. He was so 
distraught Peas went to his sister's house and, for the first time, 
actually listenec to the Quran. Struck by the power of its message, he 


ent to the Prophet and soon converted to Islam. 
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Joram’s story also follows a long chain of enlightened and sincere 
Westerners who may not have embraced Islam but who, through their 

mn &y ke Oe ES Seen r’ otg. its 
Swi study, came to understand that Islam was one of the great religious 
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traditions of humanity that provided an immense amount of solace to 
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its adherents and engendered true benevolence and charity in the: 


3 | | the popular notion is that faith and reason are incompatible. This book 
towards their fellow human beings. This chain includes the Pas 


ry 


: Aine | argues that there ate reasons to believe and they're not simply reasons 
German poet Goethe who said, “If Islam is submission to God, ther = 
ue < a Of the heart: they re also reasons of the intellect. These reasons, of both 

all of us live and die in Islam.” And it includes John Locke who study 4 , 

a s the heart and the intellect, led Joram van Klaveren from wanting to 
with the great Arabist Edward Pococke at Oxford and was struck b ¥. ; 

write a screed about Islam to writing about the creed of Islam. 

the record of tolerance that Islam had towards other religions. Also 1 


the long chain are people like the nineteenth-century Scottis| 
philosopher Thomas Carlyle who, in his book “On Heroes, Hero 
Worship, and The Heroic in History, portrayed the Prophe 


Muhammad as his hero, which was immensely offensive to 


Hamza Yusut Hanson 
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Victorian English men and women at the time. 


More recent examples of this tradition are the American historia 
Juan Cole, who wrote a book ‘Muhammad: Prophet of Peace Amid th 
Clash of Empires’, and the Pulitzer Prize winning author Garry \\ 
who, late in his life, decided to study the Quran for a year and wrot 
extraordinary book ‘What the Qur an Meant: And Why it Matters 
corrective to many of the common misconceptions and distoruons | 
Islam. Joram’s story differs from this chain of Westerners studyin 


Islam in one aspect: unlike them, he chose to embrace the religion 


But whether or not readers choose to convert to Islam is not 
important for a more irenic world as their ability to recognize 
beauty of Islam and to marvel at one man’s journey from hate to !o 
and from prejudice to acceptance of that beauty. It’s also the journey : 
a man in search of God in an age when atheism is on the rise and | 
so-called silence of God has left people in despair. For believers, ther 
is no silence of God, as God is alive and active within our world ; 
continues to speak through His creation; many people have simp! 
the ability to listen. This book is an exploration of that idea and | 


classical arguments for the existence of God, especially in a time wh 
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fe ormation, and an age © 
derstand each other, should 


dy well-designed to un 
ry. Technology 


another today than at any time in histo 


be Ce Pt to one ~~ 
"1 laeegd | lictar » computers can translate texts, we live beside 
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< are drawing apart from one 
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pel d dence, Sh — seem to be giving way ‘© 


whom we can ask about their 


another, provinces 


their 


need to hear voices which rise 


hich are suspicious 


atively. 


th times as these we urgently 

=) ; mutual recrimination, voices W 
human beings but of attempts to typecast them negs 
ive | each other a balanced and fair hearing, to use the best 
e) d objective reason to look beyond popular 


Scholz . hi 

eo types , to see the human reality and moral richness of 
sed to have the inner strength to value the diversity 
pulses within ourselves that 
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—— 


ry a se ae or y= } - ° ‘ 
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ne human sp ee. and to reject the im 
ek out faults and ref use to consider alternative narratives. 
The present book is a hopeful sign that the present global mood of 
able suspicic om ness and blame can be overcome, and that there 
dmit that one has been wrong 1S 
e’s error, and then to 


srounds fe of optimism. To a 
write in careful detail about on 
eveals considerable strength of 


nature and in the 


| seldom easy, but to 
document one 2's painf | road to truth, r 
ss one’s confidence in human 


chi \ rac fer, an dt 5 ré es c 0) 
pects for change. The author has not only given careful 
underpin ant: 


prospects 
ther 


and 


unprejudiced attention to the key arguments which 
1 Musli: ry t 
Muslim bigotry put has documented his own interior journey in ra 


mM ing terr +, : 
O’ rms His pilgrimage shows him engaging with some of 


the most recent contemporary issues, set in the 
unprecedentedly strange new world, but there is something um 


about it also. It is a journey from shadows into light. 


That Light is from heaven, and we recall the Hadith which tel): 


that “the heart of the human being is between two fingers of the 
Merciful God; Who turns it around as He wills.” 


those fingers, which alone bring about conversion. May he be b! 


in his struggle to spread reconciliation and trust between communit 


in the most authentic tradition of Muslim mercy and compass 
another hadith commands: “Those who show mercy shall re 
mercy from the One Who is Merciful. Be merciful to those who 


on earth, and He Who is in heaven shall be merciful towards you 


confrext of ow 


The author has | 


Our times do not only need better economics, politics, and strate 


for social cohesion; they need humanity to rediscover mercy, trus! 


the enjoyment of human difference. Joram’s book points 


towards the larger moral transformation which we all urgently neec 
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Reason, ration: the mind. These terms often express that 


net 
Ir otions. At the same time, many people are not 


to assoc ate them with ‘religion’. Now, I certainly would 


which is not based o 
much inclined » 
ay that there hav i‘ "been any emotions involved in my quest to 
od; ho . ; primarily an intellectual exercise. Researching 


source-matenal, seek ‘to understand what had previously seemed 


incomprehensible, ae | aang matters that, on a Riess, level, 
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shows bridges between Islam and, among others, the West, | 


inspiration for the undersigned. His willingness to write a 


Lore 


an absolute honour for me. 


Likewise, Professor Abdal Hakim Murad cannot remain ° 


mention. With his prodigious knowledge in the field of Islamic S 


and his personal feedback on countless theological matters, 


shown me the value of a classical approach to religion. His 
facilitated my first steps on a new path. The fact that he was also 


to write some personal words about my journey is more than a| 


In addition, I hope this book may be of some lasting benefit ' 
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1. Introduction 


The work at hand is the unforeseen result of an initiative that was 
originally supposed to be a critique of Islam. However, as | was writing 
researching and analysing, a new paradigm slowly imposed itself. The 
frameworks underlying my view of Islam, as they had developed over 


the previous twelve years, were less fundamental than | had presumed 


A mumber of factors have been crucial to the development of this 
framework and how 1, during my college years and onwards, began to 
view and quality Islam. First of all, the uming was remarkable. | began 
tO pursue a depree in Religious Studies on Tuesday, September 11, 
2001) A horrendous and cardinal moment in contemporary history and 
uniquely defining for anything related to the topic ot Islam in the years 
to come, Lhe attacks On the Madrid train station, at the school in 
Beslan, the murder of Theo van Gogh and the bomb explosions in the 
London subway also took place during my time as a student. It was a 
disturbing and extraordinary period to be pursuing Religious Studies. 


Many more atrocities were to follow, both within Europe and 
Outside Of it) From kidnappings, anti-Semitic terror attacks and 
decapitations, to random stabbings, attacks with trucks, the 
proclamation of the caliphate by ISIS and suicide bx ymbings. There was 
even a large group of Muslims from the Netherlands who volunteered 
as jihadistssin) Syria. This persistent and intensifying battle of the 


extremes played an unmistakable part in the development of my vision 
of Islam. 


Besides this barbaric terrorist violence, I also saw during my college 
years (and unfortunately this is still the case today) how politicians, 
Opinion-makers and artists were facing death threats. Moreover, the 
Statistics regarding honour killings, female circumcision and forced 
mattages—in| which people with an Islamic background are 
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overrepresented—were not a reason to be optumist 


development of Islam in the Netherlands (or more 


West). 


Usite 


Another essential aspect that has been influential for a lon 
time in the totality of my perception of Islam is th 
‘whitewashing’. Terror and violence in the name of Islam ha 
is still being, structurally disconnected from Islam and cons: 
downplayed by a number of opinion-makers and government 
This is not only incorrect, for many of those who are conc 
the influence of radical Islam, it also causes the uncomfortab! 
that the establishment either does not see this relationship, | 
sake of political correctness, does not want to see it. [his re! 
part of the Dutch government to acknowledge what is cleat 
place leads to a discrepancy between observable reality 
Islamic terrorists use certain religious texts to legitimise the 
and (national) authorities and parts of the established media, 
this legitimisation or do not even mention it to begin wit 


_ _ 
~ il 


denial and lack of mentioning that I call ‘whitewashing’. | 
presenting and interpreting raw reality in a bland and opaque ! 


comparison to how it truly manifests itself. 


. 


Driven by the concerns mentioned above, | was 


led 


understanding and interpretation of those who did wo shy aw 


discussing the darker side of things. For example, the friend) 


and now deceased Professor Hans Jansen, and the American 1 


Freedom. Moreover, this whitewashing’, along with generalisati 


exagyeration by the other side, complicates any sincere content 
discussion. 
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Bernard Lewis, as well as organisations that have been critical ot | 


like the Edmund Burke Foundation and later on even the Pai 


Another bump in the road relates to the Castigating of critics who . 
identify the relationship between radical Islam and terrorism. This 
group is frequently silenced with today’s smear word: lslamophobia 
Even though nonsensical criticism of Islam does exist, along with many\ 
critics who are greatly lacking in knowledge otf the topic, the tact that 
disctimination certainly Occurs and that the intentional spreading of 
false notions takes place, the legitimisation of terroristic violence based 
on Islamic Sources should absolutely not be ignored. It would also bx 
unnecessary to do so. Although there may exist what I call 
‘theological cramp’—a result of our understanding of the separation oO} 
church and State; Continuous secularisation and poliucal correctn 
in the West, in the Islamic world the dangers related to an upror ited 
exegesis of Islamic sources have frequently been discussed. A 
example of this is the public denunciation of extremism, and th« 
Strugeies for freedom, by Indonesian scholar Yahya Cholil Sta 


mvt 
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secretary-general of the largest independent Islamic organisation in the 
world (Nahdatul Ulama). This is certainly also the case for the work of 
an authority such as AleYaqgoubi, who firmly refutes ISIS’ theological 
justifications in his book ‘Refuting ISIS’ (the Dutch translation GF 
which was published by ‘t Kennishuys in 2017). 


This brings me to the last two points that have certainly influenced 
my qualification Of islam: the limited Islamic intellectual framework in 
the Netherlands, and the enormous amount of Wahhabi propaganda 
emanating from the Gulf States. Since the 1960s, in Saudi Arabia alone 
nearly €60 billion has been spent on the worldwide exporting ot a 
radical interpretation of Islam (The Henry Jackson Society, 2017) 
O 4 i ations from Oatar, the UAE and Kuwait have also spent 


enormous amounts Of money promoting this radical variant of the 
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overrepresented—were not a reason to be oOpumistic ibe 


development of Islam in the Netherlands (or more gene: 


West). 


Another essential aspect that has been influential for a lon; 
time in the totality of my perception of Islam is the 
‘whitewashing’. Terror and violence in the name of Islam has be 
is still being, structurally disconnected from Islam and cons¢ 
downplayed by a number of opinion-makers and rovernment 
This is not only incorrect, for many of those who are concerned 
the influence of radical Islam, it also causes the uncomfortabl 
that the establishment either does not see this relationship, 01 
sake of political correctness, does not want to see it. This re 
part of the Dutch government to acknowledge what ts clear! 
place leads to a discrepancy between observable reality 
Islamic terrorists use certain religious texts to legitimise theu 
and (national) authorities and parts of the established media, \ 
this legitimisation or do not even mention it to begin with. | 
denial and lack of mentioning that I call ‘whitewashing. |! 
presenting and interpreting raw reality in a bland and opaque fas! 


comparison to how it truly manifests itself. 


Driven by the concerns mentioned above, I was led 
understanding and interpretation of those who did not shy awe 
discussing the darker side of things. For example, the friendly, «1 
and now deceased Professor Hans Jansen, and the American Pro! 
Bernard Lewis, as well as organisations that have been critical o 
like the Edmund Burke Foundation and later on even the Pa 
Freedom. Moreover, this ‘whitewashing’, along with generalisai 


exaggeration by the other side, complicates any sincere content 
discussion. 
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Another bump in the road relates to the Castigating of critics who 
identity the relationship between radical Islam and terrorism. T! 
group is frequently silenced with today’s smear word: Islamophobia 
Even though nonsensical criticism of Islam does exist. ali ny W ith many 
critics who are greatly lacking in knowledge of the t PIC, the fact that 
discrimination certainly occurs and that the intentional sprea 


ung of 
false notions takes place, the legitimisation of terroristic violence based 
on Islamic sources should absolutely not be ignored. It would also be 
unnecessary to do so. Although there may exist what | cal 
‘theological Cramp ——a result Of Our understanding of the separation o! 
churchsand State, continuous secularisation and political correctnes 

in) the West inthe Islamic world the dangers related to an uprooted 


exegesis Of Islamic sources have frequently been discussed 


\ ( t Al 
example of this is the public denunciation of extremism, 2 
struggle for freedom, by Indonesian scholar Yahya Cholil Staqut 
secretary-general of the largest independent Islamic organi: the 
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faith. This variant contains a message that is often anti-Western, an 
Semitic, misogynistic and not aimed at the promotion of freedom; an 
it is spreading fast. Recently, it turned out that Kuwait is spend 
millions on the financing of certain mosques in the Netherland 
while in Amsterdam extremist committees manage nearly half ot! 
Moroccan mosques. The influence and pressure on moderate mosqu 

and believers is thus increasing, even more so as certain Salafis do no 
shy away from violence (even internally), as mentioned by the AIVD 


(Dutch General Intelligence and Security Service) in its yearly repo: 
(2016). 


The government's very passive attitude with regard to battling | 


extremist (foreign-funded) doctrine also plays a role. Due to 
attitude, the views of this loud minority of extremists have becom: 
continue to be increasingly dominant within the Islamic commu: 
Since there are few traditional Islamic scholars that are activ: 
the Netherlands, the theological voice for a counterbalance (aga 
extremists within the faith) is only sporadically heard. Intelle 


polemics ate therefore nearly non-existent. The information a scch' 


Outsider and student, such as myself at the time, subsequently rece! 


will therefore be, more often than not, from a radical Saudi origin 


this way, my perception of Islam as a religion of violence and exclus 


was confirmed and deepened by the community’s own explanation 


Despite the five factors mentioned above, which had largely sha; 


my view of Islam, I still remained fascinated by the attractive aspec 


the religion, such as its commitment to prayer, its calligraphic ar 


reverence for what is sacred and by Islamic architecture. This oper 


the door to the continuation of my studies and eventually to 
reassessment of my views. 


‘ 7 “eS 
ee ee (oa a ° . * : | 
denominations traditional view of other religions, functioned as a 


flopment mentioned above, ironically enough, largely 
, 
nati Se. 
dur ing the be sinning y Stages of the (earlier mentioned) idea to 
. rite ate of “Isla mn. 1. Getting i in touch with, amongst others, Abdal | 


Hakim Murad, a f pro fessor of Islamic Studies at Cambridge University, 


ac wry ll aS 


well as a further ana " Sis Of the biography of Muhammad (by Martin 
soe eee i iS Life Based on the Earliest Sources’), restudying 
eM ously influenced me and perusing many new 
| | Pshowed me a different point of view than the view | 
had been a the past twelve years. This process influenced 
the beginning stages of the book such that its Starting point largely 
| a personal qe est to find God. This development process was 


sly ap srsonal p ‘ocess, Even More so because it concerned a view 


My continental feformed Protestant upbringing, and that 


for my late perception of Islam. A reflection on this 
he aoe ot 


. ion 
ynal questior 


s regarding Christian teachings on the path of 


yet une: . d, re-evaluation of traditional Islami 
ie 


‘theology have to be mentioned as well. After all, this work has become 
a Perel x . 
my theological search for God, which I have been 


- ra ~~ 
. ec yay 
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some time, but which has been intensified 
nc th ‘sur nmer of 2014. 
)Finallys would like to mention here explicitly that the topics of 


‘discussion ate merely some of the many topics with regard to Islam. My 


S»by mo means for this work to be a comprehensive 


‘academice study, or a theoretical and abstract exercise in the 


of Islam. The choice for the topics at hand was based 
matters that have been predominant in, and reflective of, 
ip 


[religious journey towards the Ultimate Reality. 


Lastly, at the start of each chapter, | have attempted to 
personal experience during different moments in time. a 
theological approach of the quest (which, considering m 
based objections to Islam, has the upper hand in this bool 
done so by using anecdotes. In this way, | hope to do ) 


various components of my quest. 
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“God is dead.” 


FP. Nietzsche 


N ietzsc he wrote in Die Jrobliche Wissenschaft (1882). 
of his Ai 0 sprach Zarathustra a couple of years later, this 

Sread staterr ent, which more than any other statement, 
expressed the sdvanced oo arisation of the West. This is an ever- 
ongoing process If i 1900s 98% of the Dutch population felt a 
connection with a _- als church community (CBS, 2010), in 2015 


| 210; ace, = 


ciates with a church and as many as 82% no longer or 


“Secularisation is certainly not a universal fact. It 1: 


actually a deviation from the worldnide tendency towards a 


growing religiosity in societies. The West ts unique in tis , 
a ) Wie - « Aw . - 
pchurch: By now, outspoken atheists form a larger 


itspoken + theists (God in the Netherlands, 2016). 


‘ 


1 th is study even speak of marginalisation and a 


sense. Whether this is a positive or negative development, 
time will tell... I fear it ts the latter. Different to what you 
and your progressive atheist frends think, society might ver : 
well completely fragmentise because of this. After all | 


; 
mankind is irredeemably religious, but 1s now Josing its | 
: 


tianity fer Of its conclusions is that “the Netherlands 


Sng longer Christia an nation. In October 2018, the CBS also 


o °St iblish ed that the ity of Dutch people, for the first time in 
traditional understanding.” | ae pol Lae 
. UStOry, NO 10fNper cons der themselves part of any religious proup. In 


e earch C entre published a study in which it seems to 


J i bh ¥ Sa 
etherlands is now the most ‘nonbelieving’ country 
e. Near ly halt of the Dutch population calls itself 


ic or irrelic ai 
=25 — nile 


Excerpt from an email sent by a friend and fellow student | 
at the time (2003) | 


viously made an enormous impact upon our 


ety ir n general. Many aspects of life that have slowly 


,.% 
re, 


ves trom the historically increased role of Christianity 


—> 


sate 


or PPC ortur ity to develop and became ‘autonomous’. 


, filn n, music, €ducation, journalism and the process 


ocratisation em: acipation and individualisation, the role of the 


“; 7 ae - : : 
Politics and marriage. The binding element between all 
Ui 
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these areas has been eroded (and continues to erode). Thi: 
, | : the proverbial flock, but also, OT perhaps most of all, by its shepherds 
leads (without being aware of it) to confusion, to th ee = 
| | | The relativizing of Christian dogmas within the last mentioned group 
| question of who we are as a society, to contemporary ‘id : ee. 
tt - at os é has increased dramatically. One in six ministers now doubts the 
(imported from the U.S. by progressives) of all sorts of or | 
| end 7 ) . existence of God) (stoftels, 2006), and there are ministers who do not 
| most fundamentally tO the postmodern relativism of thi : : ' 
| | = } believe that) jésus has ever lived and who deny the resurrection, and 
| underlying story of Culture (with a capital C). The result : 3 | 
even the preaching Oban atheist minister has now become a reality of 
uncertain experiment in human history: the organic developn a ope | vr eee 
| P todays Christianity. 1s God, therefore, in the words of Nietzsche, dead 
| civilisation without God. That many are worried ae. | 
| : a indeed? Atany rate,/a large part of Christianity (in the Netherlands) |: 
| development is evident in the desire of var tical | ) 
| | Pp desire of various politic no longer committed to its classical, central message of salvation, bul 
i > . — > : > . <> ; , . ’ 1c 6° — - - : 
iW safeguard the oft-mentioned Judeo Christian culture’. It 1 seems to base itself primarily On social cohesion (Uurkheim) and 
m| is wish is “nm expresse [tici: : sel 
| how this wish is often expressed by politicians who themse! general humanism. 
a religious at all. This shows that they do not realise where the co: - i 7 
WN {i eral tal | | 7 However doubt within religious traditions is not that extraordinar 
| roblem lies: a merely cultural expression of religion 1s 7. | | 
i : | rae 5 | In fact, it keeps faith alive and helps it persist in the dynamics of 
meaning. It does not fundamentally encourage peopl : seer pk ite. | 
| | e Pin existence, Completely rejecting central tenets, on the other hand, is of 
behaviour, views or way of life. A firmly established living tai! : : i: 
3 | an entirely ditterent order and decisive for the continued existence of 
other hand, shapes mankind and with it society in all of its aspx 


the individualeas)a follower Of a particular religion and, collectively 


ely 
The fundamentals of Western liberty, democracy and moder: speaking, for the continuity of the religion itself. 
rights wer developed in an era in which Christianity This process of (gedually) distancing from Christian dogmas is 2 
Page ae and vitally pECecul: pyita® the (Ty eae process that I have experienced within my direct surroundings, but also 
confessional practice of Christianity, the fruits of this way of li! within myseleiliremain'very sympathetic to Christianity and admire it 
naturally been affected as well. Merely propping up the wal (0 a preateextent=—=its culture as well as its history—and absolutely 
Judeo-Christian building, without fixing its foundation, is the : | 


realise the importance of its persistence. However, since the latter days 


decorating a shopping window while the store remains ies : 
5 ppms Of my youth lhave been increasingly less able to identify with essential 


empty. It is a facade that cannot last. The ‘de-churching’ fundamentals (upon Which the Orthodox worldview is based), such as 
iterally as well: as many as 1.000 churches will be closed by 20) ; are ; ae 
(li y ) SSA the ttiunes Godyshypostatic union, Original Sin and the principal 


necessity Ota blood sacrifice. Throughout the years, my id 


, 
eas anpou}t 


people (still) seem not to realise what this will mean in its 


( ’ 


Besides the many sociological explanations for secularisation 


God have changed, fundamentally even. However, God did not die and 
Berger) and the economic and technological causes that hay ) ; : 
ger) 5 pee atheismediaenot suddenly become a rationally satisfactory alternative, 
wrongly) been pointed out, this process can clearly not tal 
Ons y) Et inn lea ual quite the contrary. 
without the loss of faith in the main tenets of the Church: not o 
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} : an entirely airtrerent ee... "decisive for the continued existence of 
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the individual as a follower of a particular religion and, collectively 


The fundamentals of Western liberty, democracy and modern speaking, for the co ntinuity of the religion itself. 
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While in some circles atheism is being presented}, Richar 
Dawkins amongst others—as wholly factual, it does not one 
more than one of the many ‘isms’. It is a faith. American scho|,, ’ 
historian Dr. Umar Farug Abd-Allah speaks of a horizontal universe ;; 
this regard (lecture at Zaytuna College, 2018). Within this worl ev 
matters are explained by simply comparing them to other matters «| 
appear to be similar to the object of research. In such a reality, ther: 
no purpose and there are no absolutes. Everything is subjectiy, 
there exists no absolute Truth. The secular domain, atheism. presul 
such a horizontal universe. Within it, any metaphysical expressic: 
irrelevant, absurd even. However, a logically sound reason for | 
categorical exclusion of an ultimate reality, God, is lacking. D: 
Allah places the vertical universe as being opposite to that. Withir 
framework one also looks ‘upwards’ to the philosophical principle: 
fundamental points of departure (‘first principles’) such as the prin 
of causality, the law of non-contradiction and the law of the exc! 
middle. By inserting the vertical aspect, a proverbial tent arise: 
building structure with a benchmark and a definitive reality. 


Human perception of reality, by way of previously mentioned 
principles’, points to that one Reality. The categorical rejection of © 
does not hold empirically either and rests completely on conviction 
perhaps even wishful thinking. That God does sof exist can evide' 
not be proven. Epistemologically speaking, one can at most supp 
to be agnostic. Moreover, there are strong arguments that po 
towards the existence of God (see chapter 4). In my quest, \” 
remained central as an ontological explanation. This became ™) "' 


point of departure. 
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. ents for istence of God 
3, ( sssical atB im nie fo the existen 


: “That ale a believe 
is God, I cannot forget.’ 
That my W ole being cries out for 9 

ay % J. P, Sartre 


in God, I cannot deny. 


te 


| j tl 
<del 
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: hroughout oD 


_ mankind has wondered to what extent, 


ly speaki ing, bevond subjective transcendent experiences and 
tions y speat . ae a: 
rat o ny indications or proofs for the existence of God. 


. are at , 


feelings, there 
ers, this question appeared in my mind as well. From 


Like or maf any others. ; 
a relative ly young. 28% 
he mi ean r Bick life and the answers giv en by the various 
oat ns, against the expectations 

How do you know that the stars, the sun and the eart) lous us traditions. Itw is one of the reasons, ag p 
| J could not just CNOOSC 

all came into existence without a cause? M y grandfather say: in my y surround ding: aS . my mother wondered why , 3 
St * ligious studies at 

that what you say is incorrect.” law | or eco See hy y I ended up at the faculty of relig 

the | TU, The prese ce of a broad palate of religious traditions and 


various : asp ects of Chr ristian doctrine with—in my view—an undefined 


, there was a persistent interest and curiosit) 


My response to a claim made by a teacher at the 
Montessori school (1989) 


a 

ni racter, le ad me—for as far as any doubt still remained—to choose 
be “i : 

the br >roader er religious s sudies and not the more specific theology. 


Different traditions s have different views and paths that lead to the 
Truth, These p: aths | m: ay be found in experience, but a certain rational 
approach is S not unheard Of in nearly all of these traditions. Especially 
with in monotheistic religions, there has been (and continues to be) a 


need to answer the fun Jamental question of God in a rational mannet. 


of 
al- 


teat (classical) think ‘ers in this regard, to name only a few, are 
course Augustine, , Th omas Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, M: aimonides, 
Gh azali and Ib n Rushd. . However, there are also contemporary thinkers 
“ can be mentio1 ned Such as Al-Yaqoubi, William Craig, Abdal 
Hak m Murad, Alvin | Plantinga and Hamza Yusuf. 


—— 
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Even though our secular culture is less concerned about God, w! : So we fort get t that the age of science is also an age of faith, just 


at the same time theological knowledge has become a scarcity, this ge of fai th was actually also an age of science. Something 


not decrease the rational plausibility of the existence of a Creator. | that we for ret ‘that the epistemology of trust is foundational in 
also remarkable that contemporary denial of the existence of God vei our W sd , 

often does not seem to be based on research. Few have studi - | | 

works of the previously mentioned scholars, for example, and man\ BA ote , various Semen on te cristence Of God have 
not familiar with these thinkers and their works to begin 
Nevertheless, believers are often reproached with the assertion | 
religion is something ‘easy’, that faith in God 1s irrational 


people only believe in order to avoid thinking for themselves. 


been formulated, poi vinting to a creative, metaphysical truth. Three such 

i. e alway: “fascinated me and helped form my thoughts: 

e cosmolc ga eC logical, and, most of all, the moral argument for 

| he exis tence of God. 
Ironically, it seems to be those who categorically deny the exis! 

of God that often do not think about the fundamentals of thei: 

perception. Why do they reject the idea of there being a God? \\! - Considering. th: ape Or movement exists in the universe, and 


arguments do they bring forward? Is there any truth to the often-hea that the principle of taciy is a fact within our reality, the universe 
sentiment that they do not accept anything for which the; nay | as -alsc nave a caus: point of beginning. Anistotle’s philosophy of 
seen definitive proof (‘seeing is believing’)? | this ‘Unmovec a been the logical starting point for centum 
| ; Aquinas — nis Sama Theologiae) also observes that no 


This last point is quite doubtful as Shaykh Hamza Yusuf point: 
eptibl reality moves on its own, and therefore o 


: : have a first external mover. This ‘mover’ is the Dr 
These same people, however, will believe in things like quar} | b nn yes This | idea is theoretically consistent because monothelis 


and neutrinos, they will believe in dark matter and they do n considers God ete nal and unchangeable. 


as well last year [at the Templeton Prize Ceremony, 2017): 


know the science that substantiates belief in those things, th : a aa 
7 Philosophically speaking, much is (and remains) to be said in favour 
imply trust the scientists that believe in such phenomena that \ | Wye 
jean eas fmt ; P of God bet ob ni s Ur amoved Mover. In the logical and frequently asked 
cannot see. We have theologians, also, that have their argume: | — | AR Hest iret Cau Ben icomesit 
yuestion of where G d— ye] ng ? se—tne omes from, ues 
for believing in the things that they cannot see. Just like m a 


1 hat doe: not correspond with the monotheistic premise 


people believe in scientists without really knowing their proo! .. | . 
O)pexistent beyond time, space and matter. If He, 


many believers, simple people, believe what their teachers aa | | 
[Outhis religious Starting point, were under the influence of 


ind matter, he would not be God (after all, He is “that of 
te. 


Panytning greater cannot be conceived,” see also chapter 5). 


their philosophers tell them without having proof. 


people only believe in order to avoid thinking for themselves. 
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often does not seem to be based on research. Few have studied | 
works of the previously mentioned scholars, for example, and mai 
not familiar with these thinkers and their works to begin 
Nevertheless, believers are often reproached with the assertion 


religion is something ‘easy’, that faith in God is irrational and 


Ironically, it seems to be those who categorically deny the ex: 
of God that often do not think about the fundamentals of thei: 
perception. Why do they reject the idea of there being a God? \) 
arguments do they bring forward? Is there any truth to the often-| 
sentiment that they do not accept anything for which they ha 


This last point is quite doubtful as Shaykh Hamza Yusuf point 


These same people, however, will believe in things like quar! 
and neutrinos, they will believe in dark matter and they do : 
know the science that substantiates belief in those things, | 
simply trust the scientists that believe in such phenomena tha‘ 


cannot see. We have theologians, also, that have their argume: 


people believe in scientists without really knowing their p: 


many believers, simple people, believe what their teacher: 


Sowe forg Bet that the age of science is also an age of faith, just 


Perl "ay. 
like the age: BaGith Was actually also an age of science. Something 


oe. Ce 


is that the epistemology of trust is foundational in 
é ‘ourw ie 


_ ; 
‘ 
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Throughout tin mes, various arguments for the existence of God have 
been formulated, px é ointing tO a creative, metaphysical truth. Three such 


ins + 
Pa 


are imenteltyeralw: ways fascinated me and helped form my thoughts: 
the cosmolc opical teleological, and, most of all, the moral argument for 


the existe ence of ‘God. - 


, ‘ 


| 


0105 neal a ron V/ ment 


e _ ee is a fact within our reality. the universe 


nett Have acausal point of beginning. Aristotle’s philosophy of 


¢ 


> 
oa? 


this ‘Unmoved Move has been the logical Starting point for centurniess 
me a8 | ‘ f 


homas Aquinas | n his Summa Theologiae) also observes that nothing 
ag eee 


10 uur_ perceptible reality moves on its own, and therefore GUE 


or 


mality ty mi must have a \ first external mover. This ‘mover is the Diving 


>eginning Thi fiides is theoretically consistent because monotheism 


+} 


onsi iders ‘Go a 1 etern< land unchangeable. 


Philosophically sp speaking, much is (and remains) to be said in favour 


of God being his 1 Inmoved Mover. In the logical and frequently asked 


ro) 


= 
“where Go C 
i 


aption hat does not correspond with the monotheistic premise 


' 
ye 


question of =being the First Cause—then comes from, lies 
an assumf 
at God is 


os existent beyond time, space and matter. If He, 


acct 0 rding | to this rel pious Starting point, were under the influence of 


ume, Space d matte she would not be God (after all, He is “that of 


ts 


>. sd as 


whic h anythin; ® ereater cannot be conceived,” see also chapter 5). 


> 
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‘Time, space and matter are also called a continuum, or a co! 


whole. All these quantifiable entities (time, Space and matte 


come into existence at the same moment (Hawking, 2(18). | 


exists while space does not exist, where would it th 
Furthermore, if matter and space exist, but time does not exis! 
they exist? Time, matter and space cannot be independent 
other, Therefore, as has been stated, it is necessary that they | 

into existence simultaneously. The Divine entity that brought | 


into existence in, for us, a particular moment (‘time’, after 


exist as an objective entity according to Hawking), has to be ex! 


that. After all, God is not limited by time (not in the nineteen! 


definition of it, but not in that of the twenty -first century eithe: 


The Ka/am-argument is a variation of the cosmological argu 
the existence of God. Ka/am is an Arabic term for ‘speech’. | 
(better known in the West as Averroes) and al-Ghazali ar 
known (Islamic) historical proponents of this argument. |! 
Christan philosopher William Lane Craig also puts it fo! 


Kalam-argument is formulated as follows: 


1. Everything that begins to exist has a cause. 


i 


The universe began to exist. 


3. Therefore, the universe has a cause. 


The mentioned cause of the universe could be ether 
consciousness) or an object (a thing). Because purely mate: 
(objects or things) are not conscious and are (essentiall\ 


causal sense, they cannot cause anything. This makes it plausi! 


immiaterial subject (personal, active and with a will) to have ca 


umiverse to exist. Within this framework, this personal 


God (without any further specifications). 


Moreover, one can also point to ‘the first law of thermodynamics’ in 
this regards This law (popularly) states that energy never ceases to exist 
and cannot come into existence out of nothing. If we follow the 
naturalistiidea that there has been a period in which nothing existed 
(point 0), then we have a major problem with the aforementioned law 
of nature; After all) there exists a universe full of energy and activity 
The existence Of the eternal energetic entity, God, however, Is 
completely in agreement with this. 


The teleological argument 
The teleologicalargument for the existence of God (the Greek term 


tos Mmeansspurpose and gos means ‘reason’ or ‘thought) 
presupposes that the Universe contains a certain purposefulness of 
desion, This naturally supposes the existence of a Designer. The 
existence Of a certain order, the so-called ‘fine tuning’ of the universejis 
displayed in recurring phenomena. Consider only the orbit of the 
planets around the sun, the cycle of water vapour, or the functioning OF 
gravity and’ electromagnetism. The examples are numerous and Very 
sinking, SO Striking that even an outspoken atheist like Stephen 
Hawking Said that this was “remarkable” and spoke about precision, 
even using the term “finely adjusted” (Hawking, 1988): 


The laws of science, as we know them at present, contain many 
fundamental numbers... The remarkable fact is that the values of 
these numbers seem to have been very finely adjusted to make 


possible the development of life. 


The British atheist philosopher Anthony Flew similarly observed 
‘design “and he even became convinced of the theological argument a 


couple of yeats before passing away. The findings in the ever-ongoing 


— —, ed 
' 


research into DNA and the current state of affairs withi: 
were a reason for Flew to revise his views regarding th« 


God. According to him, the cell was such an irreducible co 


the first form of life could never have been the result of a sp 


process emanating from non-life (abiogenesis). 


In this regard, the biological principle of biogenesi 


mentioned: “ome vivum ex vivo” or: “all life emerge: 


The common naturalist theory (which denies the existence o! 


entity) that ‘in the beginning’ life emerged out of 
previously mentioned idea of abiogenesis) is diametricall 
this law of biology. In this regard, Flew also points t 
principle’: the attributes (and very precise proportions 
seem to be aligned with life itself, particularly with that 
(Flew, 2007). 


Where I point to the first law of thermodynamics wit! 
cosmological argument for the existence of God, her« 
the teleological argument for the existence of God—I 
point to the second law of thermodynamics. This seco: 
called “entropy and presumes that every system without 
into chaos. However, no chaos exists. Instead, ther« 
order of law. These laws of physics seem to be complet 
the idea of an external sustainer and initiator ot 


system. 


The moral argument 


The final indication with regard to the existence of a Go 
speaking—is morality. A reality without God also mea 


without an ultimate (holy) foundation. Who then decides 


and what is evil? After all, everything is relative. Dostoye. 
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question Of sucha godless foundation of morality: “If there is no God 
and no life beyond’ the grave, does that not mean that men will be 
allowed to do whatever they want?” (Dostoyevsky, 1880). That religious 
as well as non-religious people have a moral system and are able to 
distinguish between good and evil is explicitly of the question. This 
much is evident. What matters to me is the foundation. For the secular 
person, this topic on the origin and benchmark of morality is 
problematic, - 

From the naturalist point of view that God does not exist and that 
mankind is merely an evolved animal, it remains challenging to explain 
Why no mgbis are considered to be violated when a lion devours a young 


zebra, OF When an anteater wipes out half a colony of termites. At the 
same time, these rights are considered to be violated in the case of childyyy 
soldiers, or when the weak suffer under the wickedness of a dominant © 

group. Rights, justice and morality seem to be particular to human 
nature. Animals also show social behaviour, but it resembles nothing of 
morality in the sense of a ‘set of norms and values with regard to g 
and evil. Reflecting upon what is good and what is evil is not merely a 
certain type Of behaviour, it is what defines morality. Where does th Ss 
morality then come from? 


Naturally, this question arose frequently during my college years: At) 
the time, a common explanation from a secular point of view was & 
(unsurprisingly) Of a naturalist kind. Altruistic and unselfish genes 
would bring evolutionary advantages because self-sacrificing behaviour 
(jor the sake Of the group) would increase the chances of the survival (of 
this group), However, complete egoism, violence and hostility towards 
people outside of the group is, from the perspective of the ‘survival of 
the fittest principle for the sake of the survival of one’s own group, 
similarly a moral and worthy cause. 


i il il AI Te = 


Age of Scepticism’, there are also people who help comp! 


and even jeopardise their own lives doing so (such as 


As Professor Tim Keller stated in “The Reason for God: Be! 


——« 


these things are part Of someone’s culture or not, whether there is self 
interest involved; Or whether it concerns personal views or societal 
habits. How then and on what grounds can we condemn, for example, 


rescue of someone who 1s drowning). cannibalism, genocide or infanticide? 


Such people would have been less likely to survive a After all) moral views are relative. Isaiah Berlin, one of the most 


their genes. On the basis of strict evolutionary natu: prominent political and moral philosophers of the twentieth century, 
belief that everything about us is here because of a pi was of the opinion that human rights ought to be respected, most 
natural selection) that kind of altruism should have die: deeply and principally, because of the fact that they are human rights. 


human race long ago. Instead, it is stronger than eve This was and remained to be what eventually underpinned his thoughts 


I 
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on morality and those of many modern and secular thinkers along with 


him. There could’ be no mention of any metaphysical foundation. 


However, rejecting a metaphysical Standard for morality leaves any 


He also states that the argument that altruists throug! 
indirectly had advantages (in terms of reproduction) be 
| 


(publicly) selfless behaviour towards others does not expial moral claim to be not! : g more than A (tempor iry) opinion - 
' GA | : ’ 


are also people who act selflessly wzthout anyone else being subjective view Of good and evil. Why should your view that genocide 


Possible advantages (the appearance of attractiveness cu is immoral, for example, be any more relevant than the opposite view 
considerate and caring’) vanish because of this. of SOMeOnETEIEEP “i 


; . = yh iene! ; ; Pate we 
Finally, the idea that self-sacrificing behaviour is ben If there is no God, there is no external, eternal, moral eriterion by 


which to judge mankind’s conducts. If God does exist, then there is aml 


entire group or society by which society as a whole ts abl 
genetic code: natural selection does not apply to societ 
(Williams, 1996 and Collins, 2006) and because of this th 


not hold. The origin of our moral sense is therefore not 


answer to the previously raised question regarding the ongin Of 


that does justice to our human experiences and reasoning, our ‘built in’ 
sense of good and evil, and one that offers a foundation beyond a mete 
(enduring and sometimes collective) opinion. 


morality as well as the question regarding its benchmark. It is an answer 
explained through naturalism. Then there remains 
normative framework, the earlier mentioned benchmark ot 
our postmodernist society, we have stipulated that mora 
on individual opinions and culture. Nevertheless, certain t! 
of which we, by definition, disapprove. This is the case fi 
greatest cultural relativist. [he conservative thinker Leo Stra 
this way: “Cannibalism is not a matter of taste.” In practi 


certain things that we simply disapprove of no matter w! 
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‘When you pray, do you speak to God the Ka 
or the Holy Spirit? If Jesus 1s God, why ther 
Lord's Prayer’? And if Jesus ts the same as G 
returns to earth, nill God then temporan 


heaven?” 


Questions I asked as a teenager regarding the bein; 
Pam) 


God 


| 
| 


4. The concept of God in Christianity 


Jesus: “But who say ye that | am?” 
Mark 8:29 


In the previous chapter, I attempted to explain in a concise manner 
that rational arguments can be found for the plausibility of the 
existence of God. The logical follow-up question is then: “Which God 
are we talking aboute” Due to my continental reformed Protestant 
background and my upbringing, my affinity is naturally the greatest 
with Christianity, In my quest, and related to it, my college years, this 
was my starting point. Essential to the question of whether it is possible 
to identify the creative God is one’s view of God. In other words: the 
concept of God. Within the Christian view, God manifests Himself toy 
mankind in the person of Jesus. Jesus is presented as a god-many7 
However, did the idea of God amongst the first Christians correspond © 
with this image of a god-man? This question proved to be crucial for * 
my faith and understanding of the religion. As far as the concept of 
God in Christianity is concerned, this focusses on answering the 
question of whether Jesus is God. 


The Trmty 


Within Christianity, the triune God has been a definitive holy 
doctrine since the council of Constantinople (381) and Chalcedon 
(451). It reflects the idea that man needs to understand God as a 
Tnnity. The concept of God consists of God the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit These are three independent Divine persons, yet one in 
essence, They are all eternal and uncreated. Augustine wrote in 397 that 


God is “simple multiplicity and multiple simplicity’ (Augustine of 
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“When you pray, do you speak to God the Father, } 
or the Holy Spirit? If Jesus ts God, why then did he pra 
Lord's Prayer’? And if Jesus ts the same as Go 
returns to earth, nill God then t mporarnly nol 


heaven?” 
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Questions I asked as a teenager regarding the being 0! 


God 
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4. The concept of God in Christianity 


Jesus: “But who say ye that I am?”’ 
Mark 8:29 


In the previous chapter, I attempted to explain in a concise manner 
that rational arguments can be found for the plausibility of the 
existence of God. The logical follow-up question is then: “Which God 
are we talking about?” Due to my continental reformed Protestant 
background and my upbringing, my affinity is naturally the greatest 
with Christianity. In my quest, and related to it, my college years, this 
was my Starting point. Essential to the question of whether it is possible 
to identify the creative God is one’s view of God. In other words; the 
concept of God. Within the Christian view, God manifests Himself to 
mankind in the person of Jesus. Jesus is presented as a god-man, 
However, did the idea of God amongst the first Christians correspond 
with this image of a god-man? This question proved to be crucial for 
my faith and understanding of the religion. As far as the concept of 
God in Christianity is concerned, this focusses on answering the 
question of whether Jesus is God. 


The Trinity 

Within Christianity, the triune God has been a definitive holy 
doctrine since the council of Constantinople (381) and Chalcedon 
(451). It reflects the idea that man needs to understand God as a 
Trinity. The concept of God consists of God the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit These are three independent Divine persons, yet one in 
essence. They are all eternal and uncreated. Augustine wrote in 397 that 


God is “simple multiplicity and multiple simplicity’ (Augustine of 
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Hippo, “On the Trinity’). That this is an enigmatic idea to fatho. . according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through the 
sanctifying work Of the Spirit, for obedience to Jesus Christ and 
sprinkling by his blood” (Peter 1:1-2). Although minds shaped by 
creedal formulas instinctively read these as Trinitarian statements, 


clear from the fact that it took the ( hurch centumne' 
decisive argument regarding the interpretation or the 


texts on the relationship between God the Father. |: 


the Holy Spirit. This eventually resulted in the classical doc : | the onginal context of first century Palestine makes this unlikely. 


Trinity. The length and durati mn « »f this dispute nartial re The idea of a perichoretic union of self-aware hyp Stases, each of 
7 - - 
which was entirely God, came later. 


historical opposition which emphasised that the Trintt ; a 


notioccur in the Bible. | That is, in the eighth century with John of Damascus. We also read 
Moreover, the most evident Trinitarian referenc« hi | in the (Biblical) Bpistle to the Colossians (1:15) that Christ is ‘the 
| | undeniably a later addition to the original text (Metzger. | firstborn of every creature’? If Christ is created, has there then existed a 
| the Apostolic Fathers do not mention this passage an | ime before he was’ created? God, however, is eternal. Professor Abdal 
appear in the earliest Greek manuscripts. It is also clea : ed @ Hakim Murad continues: 
by Professor Abdal Hakim Murad in his article “] | | 


| In the Bible; Jesus sometimes appears explicitly to deny that he 
is Divine. Texts include, “Why do you call me pe od? No one ts 
good but God alone” (Mark 10:18), and “The son can do nothing 
of his own accord, but only what he sees the Father doing” (John 
Verse 12:29 states: “And Jesus answered him: The fi | 5:19). Similarly, Jesus 1s frequently depicted as having non-Divine — 
qualities, including temptation, fear, indecision, and lack of © 
knowledge, as at Gethsemane, where he is intensely afraid, so that 


Incoherent’ (2013), that the Jewish Jesus himself did 
Trinitanan theology as he, just like the authors 
Gospels, was firmly upon monotheism. Thus, we rea 


book of Mark, Jesus’ response to the most important Divi 


commandments is. Hear, © Israel; The Lord our God } 


—— —_ a 


In the Acts of the Apostles of the A Lestament | God sends an angel to strengthen and reassure him (Luke 22:39 
ee ews ane eee ae POU! thelr deb 46). Jesus does not know the date of the second coming (Mark 
taith in God. The pre yclamation oh a God in three pet | 13:32). Again and again he is portrayed as obedient to the Father, 
does not seem to have been part of the message of the fi | and sent by Him, “learning obedience” (Hebrews 5:8). 


Jesus. Professor Abdal Hakim Murad writes: S| : | 
Since such qualities conflict with what is logically known of 


The dominant message in the New Test God, the Gospel writers are here clearly presenting him as a non- 
n app Divine being: Later generations, seeking to harmonise this with 
named. For example: ‘Go and make disciple: | the evolyed doctrine of his fully Divine nature, developed, on the 
baptising them in the name of the Father, and of | basis of Philippians 2:5-11, the idea of Kenosts, whereby God, as 
the Holy Spirit’ (Matthew 28:19). Another insta: | the second person, “emptied” Himself of aspects of His Godhead 
: during the three decades of His existence on earth. 


monotheism. There are texts, however, wher 


The consequence of this was a double paradox: not on! 


single entity be fully Divine and fully human (ce. infinite 
Simultaneously), but that same entity can disengage 


deity at will without becoming less fully Divine... (Murad 


This last part is necessary, considering that the doctrine of | 


of the incarnation and the doctrine of atonement cannot | 
The idea that Jesus is God (‘the same as; in Greek, *homo- 
second person within the concept of the Trinitv. ts 


expressed by the Church through the term “God, the Son 


just as in the case of the earlier suggested explicit refere: 


divinity of Jesus, this expression does not occur anywher« 


either. Frequently mentioned is Jesus being the ‘son 


expression, however, had a completely ditterent connotatio 


at the time (which is what most of the first Christians v 


was usually understood [by it] in the Hellenistic world of « 


Jenish monotheism and Hellenic deities 


The New Testament scholar Bart Ehrman (How 


5 


God’) as well as the late Raymond E. Brown (famed An 


6. 


scholar and priest), state that within ancient Greek ana 
there existed roughly three kinds of Divine manifesta 
temporary appearance of the gods shemselves as huma 
could also—iiterally and biologically—have a Divin« 
This brought forth people with supernatural powers. 1 


daughters of god’ were called demigods. 


Finally, the Divine could also (gradually) manifest i 
beings. Exaltation’ to Divine status could take plac« 
as after passing away (such as in the case of Romul 


During the period that Jesus walked the earth, being 
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heathens (ie) non-jews), meant that someone partially or completely 
inherited “divinity from a Divine father (thereby making a son of a god 


a demigod). 
Professor Abdal Hakim Murad writes (2013): 


However, it is a commonplace of modern scholarship that in 
an Aramaic and Hebrew milieu such a phrase carried no pagan 
implications, but denoted angelic, rabbinic, messianic, or kingly 
authority. Hence sons of God’ [bai ha-E/ohim| are angels, or 
inspired men (Genesis 6;2; Job 1:6; Psalms 29:1). 


There 1S no mention of any likeness to God. The term ‘sons of G« dd 


displays, within the jewish context of that period, that language was 
being employed in which the ‘Divine’, disconnected from God the 
Creator, could be defined more broadly. It appears to have intersected 
with the third Hellenic path of Divine manifestation: the exaltation of a 
human to God, In reading the New Testament, it is therefore unlikely 

that this term in the case of Jesus refers to a status of literal divinity 
(Moreland, 2013), but rather refers to an exalted status because of his 


1G 


exceptionality. 
In my quest for an answer to the question ‘who is God?’, the above) 

meant—due to the pivotal role of Jesus within Christianity—that I 

would increasingly question the way in which Jesus was considered to 


be God or Divine. 


Christan soteriology 

Within Christian dogmatism, faith in the divinity of Jesus (i.e. the 
concept of the Divine Trinity) 1s inseparably connected to the doctrine 
of spiritual salvation: the forgiving of sins through having faith in the 


crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. Within Christianity, Jesus is both 
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fully God and fully man. This principle 
doctrine of the two natures. Even though mon: 
as well (one nature in which Drvine and 
unified and not separate), both views explicit 
Within the Chnstian framework, incar 


importance. jesus lived the life of a humar 


sinful nature as Ordinary mortals have. Sin ent 


Adam by his eating of the forbidden fruit fron 
(of good and evil) (Genesis 3). The sinfu 
intrinsic breach with God) has been passed 
(Romans 5:12). This is called the doctrine of t 
because Jesus did not have an earthly fat 
sinful nature. He inherited the Divine natur 
Jesus was required to fulfil all the conditio 
could become a suitable offering tOr Our 
9:14). 

Ever since the (sinful) fall of man (Gen 
(innocent) human sacrifice has been ¢/ 
God (Leviticus 9:2, Numbers 25:19, Deut 
9:22). The idea of Jesus as the final perfect : 
satisfy the wrath of God upon sin fits witl 


The Divine nature of Chnst made him 


was necessary for redemption. No other 
nature could repay such a debt. Nobod 
requirements of becoming the sacrifice fo 


entire world (Matthew 26:28, John 1:2:2). 


From a young age, and becoming intensifi« 


years, | struggled with the above Chnstologi 
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as the Redeemer. His human body allowed Hu 


mecessary sacrifice for the sake of forgivin 


a 
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continues to raise Guestions regarding the attributes of God and the 
internal lopic Of the Biblical reading of the story of the fall of man. For 
example, why could’ God not forgive without the blood sacrifice of His 
son and are the sins of the likes of Adam, Abraham, and Noah, who 
lived before jesus) forgiven? If so, what is the reason for this necessity 
for a human blood Sacrifice {at a later stage in world history)? 
Moreover, thissdogma seems to be diametrically opposed to the 
following texts of the Old Testament. In Hosea (6:6) it is written: “For 
| desired mercyyand mot Sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings, In the Biblical book of Deuteronomy (24:16), we 
fead: ihe fathers shall mot be put to death for the children, neither 
shall the children’ be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put 
to death for his own sin. Also, Ezekiel (18:20) states: ““The soul that 
sins, it shall die) Phe son shall not bear the iniquity of the father; neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the ‘ 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall bey 
upon him.” Furthermore, in the New Testament (Matthew 12;7), we 
also read about the Divine request for mercy instead of sacrifices Inj 
fact, jesus himself explicitly refers to the will of God. Jesus Says: “But 
go ye and learn what that means, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice” 
(Matthew 9:13). 

Finally, the parable in Luke (15:11-32) that Jesus himself mentions to 
his disciples (regarding the lost son) clearly reflects the way in Which 
God, according to Jesus, deals with the sinner. In this parable, there ts 


no mention Of the necessity of a murder or blood sacrifice. Considering 
the character Of redemption that such a blood sacrifice carries within 
it, this seems to narrow the concept of forgiveness. In the parable, the 
father forgives the son without ‘ifs and buts’ and embraces him in his 


arms again. This evangelical text reads: 


e 
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fully God and fully man. This principle is called dyophysitisn 
| | ae doctrine of the two natures. Even though monophysitical curren 
as well (one nature in which Divine and the human {quali 
| | unified and not separate), both views explicitly ascribe divinit 
Within the Christian framework, incarnation is of 


importance. Jesus lived the life of a human being, but did n 


sinful nature as ordinary mortals have. Sin entered this world | 


Adam by his eating of the forbidden fruit from the Tree of Ki 
Hh ee (of good and evil) (Genesis 3). The sinful nature of Adan 
intrinsic breach with God) has been passed on to every new-| 


(Romans 5:12). This is called the doctrine of the Onginal Sin 


because Jesus did not have an earthly tather, he did not 


sinful nature. He inherited the Divine nature from his heave: 
Jesus was required to fulfil all the conditions of a holy Go 
could become a suitable offering for our sins lohn 
9:14). 

Ever since the (sinful) fall of man (Genesis 3:21-23), th 
(innocent) human sacrifice has been ¢he way to redeem o1 
God (Leviticus 9:2, Numbers 28:19, Deuteronomy 15:21 
9:22). The idea of Jesus as the final perfect sacrifice that w 
satisfy the wrath of God upon sin fits within this religio 
The Divine nature of Christ made him a suitable candidat 
as the Redeemer. His human body allowed Him to spil 
was necessary for redemption. No other human being 
mature could repay such a debt. Nobody else c 
requirements of becoming the sacrifice for |redeeming 
entire world (Matthew 26:28, John 1:2:2). 

From a young age, and becoming intensified in the past 
years, | struggled with the above Christological complex: |: 


mecessary sacrifice for the sake of forgiving sins. Thi: 
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continues tO raise questions regarding the attributes of God and the 
internal lopic Of the Biblical reading of the story of the fall of man. For 
example, why could God not forgive without the blood sacrifice of His 
son and are the sins of the likes of Adam, Abraham, and Noah, who 
lived before |ésus; forgiven? If so, what is the reason for this necessity 
for a human blood Sacrifice (at a later stage in world history)? 
Moreover, thissdogma seems to be diametrically opposed to the 
following texts ofthe Old Testament. In Hosea (6:6) it is written: “For 
| desired mercy, and mot sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings, In the Biblical book of Deuteronomy (24:16), we 
read; The fathers)shall not be put to death for the children, neither 
shall the children be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put 
to death for his Own sin. Also, Ezekiel (18:20) states: “The soul that 
sins, it shall die) The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father; neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the ig 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.” Furthermore, in the New Testament (Matthew 12:7), wey 
also read about the Divine request for mercy instead of sacrifice. In 
fact, Jesus himself explicitly refers to the will of God. Jesus says: “But 
go ye and learn what that means, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice” 
(Matthew 9:13). 

Finally, the parable in Luke (15:11-32) that Jesus himself mentions to 
his disciples (regarding the lost son) clearly reflects the way in which 
God; according to Jesus, deals with the sinner. In this parable, there is 


no mention Of the necessity of a murder or blood sacrifice. Considering 


the character of redemption that such a blood sacrifice carries within 


it, this seems to narrow the concept of forgiveness. In the parable, the 


father forgives the son without ‘ifs and buts’ and embraces him in his 


arms again. This evangelical text reads: 


“And he (Jesus) said: “A certain man had two sons 
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after the younger son gathered all together, and took his jour 


unto him: ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, 


i 


called thy son.” But the father said to his servants 


field, and as he came and drew nigh to the house, 


dancing. And he called one of the servants, and ask« 


And he was angry, and would not go in; therefor 


and entreated him. And he, answering, said to hi 


servants. And he arose, and came to his father. Bu 


falls to me.”’ And he divided unto them his living. A: 


found.” And they began to be merry. Now his ek 


1g, fit 


’ 
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has killed the fatted calf, because he has received hin 
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country; and he sent him into his fields to feed swinc 


man gave unto him. And when he came to himself, 


great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 


on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him 
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when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in th 


many hired servants of my father have bread enough 


am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as o: 
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robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, 


feet. And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; anc 


. 


meant. And he said unto him: “Thy brother has con 


merry. For this my son was dead, and 1s alive again; h 
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many years do I serve thee, neither have | transgresse 
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began to be in want. And he went and joined himself to a. 


sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no mor 
ay 


of them said to his father: “Father, give me the portion ot! 


’ : 
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| far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous 


while I perish with hunger! I will arise and go to my fathe: 


| bet 


Be 


: 
) fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did « 
: 


\ 


commandment, and yet thou never gave me a goat, that I might make 
merry with my friends, But as soon as this, thy son has come, which has 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted 
calf” And hesaid unto him: Son, thou art ever with me, and all that | 
have is thine; It was'meet that we should make merry, and be glad; for 
this thy brother was dead, and is alive again, and was lost. and is 
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found. 


Personal consequences 


Besides the intellectual impediment in fathoming the conce pt o! the 
Trinity, the questions mentioned above regarding the Biblical 
foundation for thesconcept Of a human sacrifice as a necessity 
for complete redemption began to form structural obstacles in my 
accepting the Christian tepresentation of God. As mentioned before in 
this writing, in my Opinion, atheism does not give a satisfactory answer 
to the question of Truth. I have discussed the basic arguments for this 
view in the second chapter. With God as the singular, ontological 
explanation and, for me, the no longer satisfactory concept of God 
within Christianity, | began focussing my attention on the (only) strict 
monotheistic religions: Judaism and Islam. 


Compared to Islam, Judaism was initially much more attractive to 
me, The shared basis (fanakh or Old Testament), cultural proximity 
(the Judeo-Christian tradition) and recognition played a pivotal role in 
this, The status of Jesus—or rather the lack thereof—within the Jewish 
religion, and’ the limited religious appreciation for him, however, gave 
me an impression of inadequacy. This obviously relates to my Christian 
upbringing and being convinced of the inspired moral message ot 
Christ, 
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Despite the impressive ensemble of the Jewish law, the mo 


long history lof its people| and the fact that Judaism forms th: 


) 


contemporary monotheistic traditions, its view of Jesus lead 
revisit Islam. My increased antipathy throughout the years | 
Islam did not change the fact that it 1s the only religion, b 
Christianity, 10 which Jesus has a special status as an inspired fig 
Messenger of God. The lack of a Trinitarian view of God with 


required, in all honesty, further analysis. 


Despite the impressive ensemble of the Jewish law, the moving 4, 
long history [of its people] and the fact that Judaism forms the basis | 
contemporary monotheistic traditions, its view of Jesus lead m 
revisit Islam. My increased antipathy throughout the years regard 
Islam did not change the fact that 1t is the only religion, bx 
Christianity, in which Jesus has a special status as an inspired figur 
Messenger of God. The lack of a Trinitarian view of God within | 
required, in all honesty, further analysis. 
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‘We also believe in God, you know. We just say A 
but that is the same I think. I am not sure though. I can: 
read those letters on that painting that you like either. M 
dad can though.” 


Walid, a childhood friend from my neighbourhood, who 
said that people in Egypt also believe in God (mid-1980s) 


5, The concept of God in Islam 


i ¢ 


“Your God is one God. There is no God but He. 


> the most Gracious, most Merciful.” 


Quran 2:163 


One God 


Belief in one Universal all-creating God is the most important 
and fundamental tenet Of Islam. In Islam, monotheism, in the strict 
meaning of the term, is reterrea to as /awhid. Muslims believe in one 
God Who has created the universe and has power over all that ts 
contained within. He is unique and exalted above everything that He 
createsy anders ereatness cannot be compared to His creation 
Moreover, He is the only One Who deserves to be worshipped The 
ultimate purpose Of the entire creation is to ‘submit’ to Him (the word 
islam’ literally means ‘submission and not the often-heard “peac e), 


In Islam, God is Often discussed with regard to His attributes. There 
are ninety-nine terms, it is said, that refer to the names and attributes OF 
God. These names and attributes express different aspects of God, and 
nevertheless refer to the one being of God. A metaphor for these 
characteristics, mentioned by the earlier cited Shaykh Hamza Yusuf, are 
the numerous colours that appear with the breaking of light. More than 
with any other religion, the words of the founder of scholastics— 
archbishop Amselmus of Canterbury—regarding the being of God (for 
humanity) apply most of all to Islam: “that of which anything preater 
cannot be conceived |7d quo maius nilil cogitan potest\.” 

The abstract and complete exaltation of God characterises the 
concept Of the Divine in Islam. Although this idea can be accompanied 


by a certain distance—and this is how |, as an outsider with a Christian 


upbringing, always understood it—God, within Islam, is c 


be nearer to man than his own jugular vein (Quran 50:16 
abstract and logical consistency, the Islamic conce; 


paradoxically seems to be much closer to the command o! 


Biblical book of Mark (12:30) than to the Christian 
Trinity: “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with al 


with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all th 


It is not an incomprehensible mystery, but a single 1: 
that is fathomable and imitable for the human mind. Thi 
do justice to the human being who. apart trom emotion 
by rationality, the latter of which he requires (es) 
postmodern era.of critical thinking) in order to u: 
speak about Him and—in the words of Christ—to lov 
of the tenet that there is also nothing closer to the ind 
being than God, the intrinsic human need to be abk 


the Highest (as religious scholar Eliade called it) is fulfi 


Is Allah the same as God? 


From a young age, and this is certainly related to 
denomination from which I hail, I had always consid 
religions and worldviews as variations of, or de 
(Protestant) orthodox Christian teachings. In my lat 
relativize this conviction, albeit in a limited fashion 
religions broadened my horizon and offered some ro: 
further contemplation upon the unique and excepti 
own religion, as I understood and experienced it. It 
were more religious roads leading to Rome. However, | 


that none of these roads went through Mecca. M\ 


Islam was much stronger than towards other religious 


Tr eerie TP 


has always=been somewhat paradoxical. After all, there are many 


similarities between Islam and Christianity, such as believing in a single 
Creator, thelconcept of revelation, angels, heaven and hell, Jesus (albeit 
in a differentysense)ya linear sequence of time, the Day of Judgment 
and many Prophets trom the Old Testament. In fact it seems almost 
like @ Sort Of brotherly cOmpetition—this set of theological similarities 
that cause stheldistance between them to increase on those points of 


diffetence, Such as how to understand the being of God and Chnist 


The'more thanasthousand years of ‘cultivated resistance’ obvious; 
also plays a role in how Christian Europe has viewed Islam. The 
Church» intact considered Islam, as a concept, to be a Christian 
heresy, As a result of this hostility, for centuries on end. Muhammad 
has been portrayed as overly sensual, an imposter, a barbarian, an 


antichnistianyandeavdeceiver, In sum, he has been portrayed as a fals¢ 
prophet (see also chapter 6). False prophets are clearly not guided by 
the Truth and!do™not proclaim the message of God. Herein lay my 
personal aversion, namely the idea that the Islamic god was essentially 
an idol, more specifically: an Arabian moon god. 


This idea of Allah as a moon god has more recently taken S$hapee 
within vVanious Christian denominations, led by the works of Dr. Robert 
Morey. Around twenty-five years ago, he wrote the book “The Moon- | 
god AllahsinvArchaeolopy of the Middle East’. Herein, he states Ghat 
the ‘Arabian’ god, Allah’, is of a pagan origin and referred to the deity 
Hubal in the pre-Islamic era. In his later book “The Islamic Invasion: 
Confronting the World's Fastest-Growing Religion’ (2001), he once 
more presented this theory. The idea is not new. During my college 
years, I had the Opportunity to read a work by the German Professor 
Winckler\(from: the beginning of the twentieth century). He was the 
first tovareues(around 1900) that the pre-Islamic deity Hubal was a 
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moon god, and that “Allah’ in Islam was a ‘modern’ mai 


this ancient Arabian deity. The core of the theory ts based 


that the crescent moon, as a symbol, was related to Hul 
Islamic era, and that after it, within Islam, the lunar ca 
used as well, as has the symbolism of the crescent mo 


found on many mosques). 


Even though there exists a similarity with the symbo! 
moon, there is nO moon god in Islam and the use of th 
as well as crescent symbolism on many mosques, ar 
Hubal. The Quran (41:37) even explicitly states 
consider the moon as an object of worship and that } 
Creator) is to be worshipped: “And of His signs are 1! 
and the sun and moon. Do not prostrate to the sun or t 
prostate to Allah, who created them, if it is Him that yo 
moon also plays no religious role whatsoever with 
‘Umar introduced a lunar Islamic calendar in the year | 
practical reasons, as there was some confusion in com: 


parts of the caliphate at the time. 


Maintaining a lunar calendar can also be found in the | 
“They ask you, (O Muhammad), about the new moo: 
measurements of time for the people and for [1 
having a calendar revolve around a celestial bod) 
initiators worshippers of said celestial body. Musli 
any moon god because of this, just like the Wester: 


Christian, Gregorian solar calendar) does not worshi 


Ass for the placing of the crescent moon on son 
origin of this lies in the Byzantine Empire, and afte: 
Constantinople, the Ottomans adopted some of its 


the crescent moon and star. [his cultural inhentanc: 
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the formation of later nation states in flags and (heraldic) w caponry, 
amongst other things) Lhe decoration on the top of minarets likewis« 
emerged throughout history due to interaction with Christians, whose 
places Of Worshipswere very recognisable due to the sign of the cross 
In response to this, Muslims placed a crescent moon on the top ol the 
minaret. An Arabian cult revolving around a moon Pod that later 


developed into Islam is completely out of the question. 


Based On the above arguments and others, most scholars have 
rejected the theory of Morey (and before that, of Winckler) during the 
course of the twentieth century. Leeming and the earlier mentioned 
Eliade pointedoutsthat Hlubal—despite of the crescent moon 
symbolism=—=waseasgod of rain. The late Danish Professor Patricia 
Crone, who was very critical of Islam, was of the opinion that the 
theory had no serious basis. Finally, the renowned Protessot Kung 
mentioned thatuitussa very weak hypothesis. Morey citing Professor 
Winckler and™using him as a source is remarkable to begin with 
considering that Morey is quite orthodox in his faith, while Winckler 
was 4 very secularly inspired Assyriologist. Winckler was also of the 
opinion, for example, that the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
were nothing more than anthropomorphic expressions of the 
Babylonian worship of the sun, moon and stars (Winckler, 1901). This 
is of course completely contrary to everything Morey, as an orthodox 
Chnstian, stands for, In other words, not only the ultimate focus of 
worship within Islam’ was reduced by the Assyriologist to am 
extrapolation Of a barbarian faith, the fundamentals of Judaism and 
Christianity—and with it, monotheism in its entirety—were also 
relativized im terms of being the truth. Morey, however, did not adopt 
this aspect Of Winckler's view. This seems to make Morey’s plea, at its 


core, somewhat selective as well. 
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The etymology of the word ‘Allah’ ! exists aS an expression of Singularity. Linguistically speaking, God is a 


The refutation of the idea that the God of Islam was 1: term that stands on its own in Arabic. There were also numerous 


god, and with it, that the entire Islamic religion was an an rm of classical Islamic'scholars Of the opinion that the word ‘Allah’ does not 
idolatry, changed my perception. However, my persona! ion a have any etymological origin. 

regarding the origin of “Allah” remained. Further ana be 1 Theologically "Speaking; we also see that the use of this word 
etymology could have provided more clarity on this matte: | reappears throughout history and is much older. Not only the Islamic 
assumed to be of a pagan origin. The problem with the | fradition uses the term: Allah’ to denote God, Jews and Christians from 
based on inscriptions, amongst other things—with regard to pi the region have’been doing sO even before the Islamic era. Even today, 
Islamic deities from the Semitic world can be particularly f _ the Arabic translation of the Christian Bible uses the exact same word 
heard during my college years, in the fact that every insc1 cc for God. Finally, few know that even in Europe, amongst the Catholics 
the advent of Islam also precedes the introduction ot a of Malta, God is denoted with the word ‘Alla’ (without the ‘h’). The 
within Semitic languages. Considering that Arabic is 2 d, a E origin Of the islamic term for God is—linguistically speaking—not any 
alphabet of consonants and contains practically no vowels rele different from that ofthe Other (Semitic) monotheistic religions. Any 
and specific meaning of inscriptions or words in ancient | out a particular paganefoundation of the Islamic deity is therefore, 
diacritic marks is not always free of speculation. Theo: | etymologically speaking as well, out of the question 


strong empirical foundation. therefore, seem to be rathe: 


the religious biases of the researcher than doin; 
. . | Islamic sotertology 
(sometimes summary) findings. 


The term for ‘God’ in the Semitic world co: As mentioned in the previous chapter, both orthodox Christology 
; ok Tonsist 

times—of merely two letters: the consonant ‘I’, preced and the concept Of atonement within Christianity had become obstacles 

be best described as a short breath, which—togethe: to my acceptance of the Christian concept of God. It had already 

Peeeinttebrew which forms the basis for the mo occurred to me that within Islamic soteriology there existed a more 


direct relationship between man and God. The Islamic concepts behind 


~~. 


(from which ‘Elohim’ is also derived). In the related / 
the related "principles Of ‘sin’ and ‘atonement’ were less clear to me. 


Abdal Hakime Murad, professor of Islamic theology at Cambridge 
University, rightfully States regarding this matter that when Christians 


was denoted with the term ‘Alaha’, and in Arabi 
later ‘al-Ilah’ (which means ‘the god’). The word ‘Al 


familiar with would be a contraction of these Arab 
ra . speak of sin. they immediately think in terms of an Atoner: Jesus Chnist. 

variation of the Aramaic term. The word ‘Allah’ is in fa P a cy | y J 

. | He also mentions that when Muslims speak of sin. they think in terms 

Arabic language. It is the only word that has neither a p P ae 

of the book—the Quran—that, according to Islam, reminds mankind 


grammatical gender. There is no masculine or feminine | 
of a bonds The Islamic understanding of terms such as ‘sin’, ‘broken 


applies to God and—in line with the concept of /au 
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As briefly mentioned above, in Islam salvation primanly © 


God and—after crucifixion—overcame death and Satan. 


absolute centre. In the Quran, we read about this 


the recognition of the testimony of the soul in a pre-mortal s: 
is a testimonial to life in a universal reality in which God 
7.4" 
(mention) when your Lord took from the children of Adan 
their loins—their descendants and made them testify of ¢ 
(saying to them): “Am I not your Lord?’ They said: ‘Yes. 
testified.” Lest you should say on the day of Resurrection: ‘\ 
were unaware of this.” Within this paradigm, man knows the « 
truth of the creation and the Creator. He 1s thus also 
naturally believing (on din a/-fitra). ‘Sin’ is, broadly speaking, | 
up to—and therefore believing in—the reality of God. In ot 


sin is to (personally) deny Him. 


With the idea of a bond that precedes earthly existence, n 


the Quran begets a deeper meaning. By reciting it, Muslin 
themselves of that which their souls have testified to 
ultimate reality. It is remarkable that, in this respect, thi 

concept of ‘sin’, with its idea of a pre-existential realisatio 
Truth, is much closer to Greek Platonic thought (the world | 
than the Hebrew concept of sin, which is completely dedi 
following the Torah in this worldly existence. We also sce t! 

Islamic soteriology there is a stark contrast with Christianity: « 
is its Own tepresentative and only the individual can be held res) 


before God. One is not [necessarily] absolved by God throu; 


(SO 


faith alone. The requirement of a correct practice [of thi 


and performing good deeds is elementary, and necessar 


bond’ and ‘reminder’ differ significantly from what we find tn 1 


salvation does not depend on an Atoner who had to bear the 


\ 


‘Sin’ is not redeemed by another and is not ‘inherited’. Pc 


( 
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completeness of faith. We can trace this back to the Quran (18:110): 
“ So whoever hopes for the meeting with his Lord—let him do good 


deeds and not associate anyone in the worship of his Lord.”’ 


Finally, the Divine does not manifest in one ultimate intervention 
(jesus death on the cross in Golgotha) in terms of the redemption of 
mankind. for God's mercy is everlasting, unrestricted and of all times: 


“And verily, We have sent to every nauion a Messenger 


16:36) 


(Quran 


Source 


With this last consideration regarding the soteriology within Islam 
and the earlier analysis of the origin of ‘Allah’ etymologically as 
well—I noticed that my view on the Islami concept of God had 
significantly changed. Nevertheless, in my quest for God, there 
remained numerous questions with regard to the source of this religion: 
the founder of Islam and its view of God. Who was, according to 
Islamic sources, this final Messenger exactly? Was he, as had been® 
taught in Europe for centuries, indeed an imposter, a charlatan and a 
false)prophete Or was it time for a revision of this person? In other 
words: who was Muhammad? 
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| Saas 
“The lies, which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man 
(Muhammad) are disgraceful to ourselves only.”’ 
ars ~ . 


Thomas Carlyle 


et 


, | The above quote by the nineteenth century Scottish historian and 
Do you know what it says, then¢ Nothin: rae 

| | agnostic has fascinated me ever since | first saw it during the second 
correct, though. It was quite a purzle WIP a collec ett : 
; 9 year of my studies. How could someone who has studied the history of 
Lhe text to fit exactly as it is on the actual flag. By) a. . 

ie J Islam and) more specifically, the life of Muhammad, reach such a 
it translates as: ‘Islam is a Lie. Muhammad 1s a o ay | | 
. conclusion? It could not be because of political correctness. After all, 


postmodernism, secularisation and cultural Marxist concepts had not 


Quran is poison.’ If we look at Muhammad's life, 


hfe of a tyrant, a murderer and a sensualist. 11 been introduced yet. Was the good man not familiar with the darker 
countless of battles against innocent people, hu | side of Islamic history? With all the violence, the Islamic conversions 
tortured, deeply hated the Jen's, Kept eany WOMEen OF | by the sword, the inferior position of women, the intolerance of people 
and crealed an army without any empathy. The fr E with different beliefs, the religion’s overall character and with all those 
message are solely bitter. Islam 1s an ideology of ter ; things that are diametrically Opposed to the Western understanding of 
and destruction. Why shoulda you not be able to freedom? Or has today’s image of Islam primarily been formed by the 
opentyt We have actually been quite mild with f » historically Smatginal Wahhabi interpretation, which, thanks to the 
that sticker.” | billions of dollars spent on propaganda and present day terrorism, has 


become the norm for the past decades? 


My response to the question posed by relatives on 

there was a need for the anti-Islam sticker in the form ae 

the Saudi flag (2013) 1 Revelation a 

Historical Western criticism of Muhammad as a Messenger can, of 

course, not be viewed in isolation from the Christian perspective of 
the content of his message. His first revelation has also been a point 
of criticism within Certain Christian circles. I too found this aspect 
objectionable, theologically speaking. Within the Christian framework, . 
the image exists that angels always come in peace and first comfort the 


J pest ,: 


person they approach, such as when Mary heard thai 


become pregnant with Jesus, or the meeting with Dani 


was taken away at first. It seemed to me that thei 


Islamic narrative was much less benevolent towards ma: 


The first meeting between Muhammad and the ang 


fact terrifying. In the Hadith collection of al-Bukha: 


no. 3), we find the following narration: “...The angel ca 


asked him to read. The Prophet replied: ‘I do not knov 


The Prophet added: “The angel caught me (forcefull\ 


so hard that I could not bear it any more. He then : 


again asked me to read and I replied: “I do not kno 


Thereupon he caught me again and pressed me a seco: 


could no longer bear it. He then released me and agai 


read, but again I replied: “I do not know how to read 


read?) Thereupon he caught me for the third tim 


and then released me and said: “Read in the name of » 


has created (all that exists), and has created man fron 
your Lord is the Most Generous.” (Quran 96:1, 90: 
Messenger returned with the inspiration and with 

hard. He went to (his wife) Khadija bint Khuwaylid 
me! Cover me!’ She covered him until his fear passed 
told her everything that had happened and said: ‘I f: 
may happen to me.’ Khadija replied: “Never! By Alla! 
disprace you. You keep good relations with your kith 
poor and the destitute, serve your guests generous 


deserving calamity-afflicted ones.” 


After this event took place, Muhammad thought 


‘ 


' Uf, 


ti it 
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become possessed and, according to the oldest biogra 


(written by Ibn Ishaq), wanted to take his own life: “I ¢ 


go to the top of the mountain and throw myself down 
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myself and gain rest.’ So 1 went forth to do sO, and then, when | was 
midway up the mountain, } heard a voice from heaven saying: © 
Muhammad! Thou art the Messenger of God and I am Gabriel.” 


+ OE. bie}. ; 
After a closer look into the meetings with angels as described in th 
; - iL ea Te - : : 
Bible, | noticed that Jewish and Christian sources, too, quit often do 


not portray a soothing context. For example, in the first description of 
angels in the Bible, we read that they were designated to guard the Tre 
of Life. The angels had a) guarding, protective task; not to protect 
mankind and safeguard him from misery, but to puard and protect 
against the misery of mane) G@nronicies 21:15 (regarding King David 
describes how an angel of God had begun to destroy the city of 
Jerusalem: “And God sent an angel unto jerusalem to destroy it: and as 
he was destroying, the Lord beheld, and he repented him of the evilj 
and said to the angel that destroyed: ‘It is enough, stay now thige 
hands, Similatlyy 2)Kings 19:35 mentions the destructive acts of af 
angel of GodsAnd it came to pass that night, that the angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand; and when they arose early in the momingyy 
behold, they were all dead corpses.” | 


Not only passages from the Old Testament mention angels thate 
strike fear in’ the New Testament as well (Luke 1:18-20) we read how 
the angel Gabriel’ punishes the father of John the Baptist (Zacharias); 
after theangelycomforted him at first: “And Zacharias said unto the 
angel; \Whereby shall 1 know this? For I am an old man, and my wife is 
well stricken in years.” And the angel, answering, said unto him: ‘lam 
Gabriel) who stands in the presence of God; and | am sent to speak 
unto thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings. And, behold, thou shalt 
be dumb, and not able to speak, until the day that these things shall be 
performed, because thou believes not my words, which shall be fulfilled 


in their season.”” 
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These texts forced me to modify my previous percept! 
revelation and the meeting by angels as it was understood 
Christianity. It also shines a new light upon Muhammad's me¢ 
Gabriel. The manifestation and revelation of the sacred tak« 
broader and more diverse fashion than I had previously) 
this respect, we may mention the German theologian K 
(1869-1937). He spoke of a maystertum tremendum and a 
It is an attempt to describe the experience with the inexpre 
the transcendent. He calls this transcendence the ‘nu 
manifests itself in two ways: aS the yiystevingy = rlremenans) 
mystery ), which is characterised as terrifying, overw! 
infinite; and as the mysterrum fasainosum (“attracting mystet 
characterised by power, smaller and greater beauty and th 
atoning force. Muhammad's first revelation may therefore 
considered to belong to the category of the »nystertum fre) 
all, the overwhelming presence of Gabriel and the terri! | 
which Muhammad was ordered to recite are fitting this 
history of different religions is then one of different Messen 
very clear and context-specific form, revelation and inte! 

Higher. With it, my theological suspicions regarding 
Muhammad’s first revelation vanished, but did that mak« 


Prophet in a Biblical sense? 


Deuteronomy 18:18 


Considering that Islam proclaims a final 
chronologically and to a great extent theologicall 
Judaism and Christianity, it may be expected that th« 
this religsion—Muhammad—can also be found in the | 


Judaism and Christianity. Of course, this discussion | 
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Throughout the centuries, epistles have been written and debates have 
taken place With regard to the question of whether (the Prophethood) 
of Muhammad is mentioned in these scriptures. Islamic exegetes and 
apologists refer in this respect to texts from the Old Testament—such 
as Deuteronomy 15:16—as well as texts from the New Testament— 
such as John 1:19-21. 


In Deuteronomy 18:16, God says to Moses: “I will raise for them a 
Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put My 
words inenissmoutn, and he shall speak unto them all that | shall 
command him.” The text of John 1: 19-21 states: “And this ts the 
record Of John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem 
to ask him (John the Baptist): Who art thou?’ And he confessed, and 
denied not; but contessed: | am not the Christ.’ And they asked him 
What thene Art thou Elijah?’ And he said: ‘I am not.’ “Art thou that 
Prophets And he answered: “No.”’ Since the text from John, according 
to Christian tradition, refers to the Prophet from Deuteronomy 18; the F 


connection between the two texts is evident. Moreover, the text in Jo a 
apparently clarifies that the coming of a Prophet besides the Messiah 
was expected. Ihe first letter of John (1 John 4:1), in which it 1 
commanded to test the Prophets, also points to this expectation ora 
Prophets to come. Here, in fact, explicitly after Jesus: “Beloved, believes 
Not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God: because 
many false prophets are gone out into the world.” 

To whom did this expectation apply, and how does this expectation 
relaté to) Muhammad? The Prophet described in Deuteronomy 78} 


according to the text, must have the following three characteristics: 


1. He will be like Moses. 


2 He will appear amidst his brethren. In a narrow sense, these are “4 
the Israelites, and in a broader sense the Ishmaelites. 


3. God will place His words in the mouth of the Pr 


question and the Prophet would speak with 
commanded him. 


The first characterishc 1s that this Prophet will be like M 


Christian tradition states that this refers to Jesus. Muslims, | 


point to the major differences between Jesus and Mos 
similarities between Moses and Muhammad. Remarkable c! 
of Jesus are his miraculous birth and the miraculous way 
returned to God. Furthermore, he was not concerned with | 
of day-to-day living and the formation and leadership ot 
society. His way of living showed rather strong ascetic 
explicitly stated that the Kingdom he was speaking of wa 
world (John 18:36). Moses, however, experienced a natu: 
a natural death. Moreover, his life was largely dedicated 
his community and thereby forming a ‘society . 
implementation of rules and laws. These things clear! 


Muhammad as well. 


The second characteristic of the Prophet from Deuteronomy 15 : 


his descent. The Prophet in question would desce nt trom t! 


of the Israelites. In a narrow (and literal) sense, this can 


Israelites themselves. However, in a broad sense, it ref 


Ishmaelites (Arabs). [These are the descendants of Ab: 
Abraham) eldest son, the brother of Isaac (who was the pat 
Israelites or Jews). A Prophet who both shows similaritic 


and is a descendant of Ishmael is Muhammad. 
The third characteristic, namely that this Prophet will speal 
(the) God (of Moses), also seems clearly applicable to Muh 


described earlier, the Islamic narrative states that Muhammad 


by the angel Gabriel to literally recite God’s word. Consideri 
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in which this took place, it should be clear that it was not a matter of 
choice; neither the revelation, nor the experience, nor the contents 
thereof, Furthermore, the similarity between the message that Moses 
brought and the message that Muhammad proclaimed 1s unmistakable. 
The central message of Moses is: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord, our God, 
is one sord) (Deuteronomy 6:4) The core of Muhammad's 

proclamation regarding the attributes of God is fully in line with the 

message of Moses, which is as follows: “Your God is one God. There 

is no god but He, the Most Gracious, Most Merciful.” (Quran 2:163) 


Prophetic violence in the Bible 


Besides the context surrounding the first revelation and the question 
of whether Muhammad somewhat fitted the description of the Prophet 
from Deuteronomy 18, I had many other objections regarding 
Muhammad and his message. The use and religious legitimisation Of 
violence Was a MOt unimportant one. What I associated with 
Muhammad in this regard was, partly because of the track record of 
extremist Muslims and Wahhabi exegesis |/afs7rj, solely negative. Such a 
violent person, with such ideas, seemed to be diametrically opposed to 
the central message of Jesus, and with it, of course, the message of God 
in the Bible. 


For is God not love? Nevertheless, somewhere | felt—particularly 
from a Christian perspective—that violence as a criterion to question 
Muhammad's) Prophethood was somewhat duplicitous. After all, any 
Christian who is familiar with the Old Testament knows that the Bible, 
too, Speaks Of various Messengers who did not hesitate to use violence, 
while the context in which such violence took place stood perhaps 


further away from us than the historical ‘Muhammad-related violence’. 
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That being said, killing in the name of an ideology, a greater 1 : Similarly, the Prophet Joshua (the first successor to Moses) is not 


Wh: therefore also in the name of God, is almost always a doubt! ) : known for his pacifism. In the Bible book of the same name (10:40) we 
Especially in our pacified society in which the realities of 1) : are told joshua smote all the country of the hills, and of the south, 
| of military force have become a remote spectacle, far away | and Otsthe wale, and of the springs, and all their kings: he left none 
} personal lives, and in which any violence is by definition ; remaining, but utterly destroyed all that breathed, as the Lord God of 
History clearly shows that this has not always been | Istaclicommanded. In joshua 11:14-15 it is written: “And all the spoil 
a Considering that violence, whether we like it or not, form: : of these cities, and the cattle, the children of Israel took for a prey unto 

|: part of our history and life on earth, we find this reflected | themselves; but every man they smote with the edge of the sword, until 
| life such as the Bible as well, no matter how outrageous | they had destroyed them, neither left they any to breathe. As the Lord 
sometimes appear to be. As mentioned before, even with th : commanded vioses, his servant, so did Moses command Joshua, and so 

God’. did Joshua; he left nothing undone of all that the Lord commanded 

For example, we read in 1 Kings 18:40 that Elijah killed | Moses) simethe Biblical Old Testament, 1 Samuel (15:3), it is written 

opponents: “And Elijah said unto them: “Take the pri pl ets of about the ‘the ban’ [bereni|. Saul hears, through the Pri yphet, priest and 


not one of them escape.’ And they took them: and Elijah br: judge Samuel, that he must defeat the Amaleckites: “Now £0 and smite” 


down to the brook Kishon and slew them there.”’ The Pr | Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not, but 
who was ridiculed for being bald, cursed the youthful per : slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep; ame 
and donkey.” 


“w 


° 
- <« , 


the name of God, after which forty-two children were de 
bears (2 Kings 2:24). The Biblical story of Sodom and Gomo: | Considering the passages mentioned above and the role violence 
very violent. Complete cities, including all women, children played) in the lives of the Prophets of our own Judeo-Christian’ 
and even crops, were destroyed (Genesis 19:24-25). In the bi ; tradition, the criterion of violence cannot immediately be brought — 


of Deuteronomy, which belongs to the Torah, Moses explair forward to disqualify Muhammad as a Prophet. Even more so a 


Israelites, in various speeches, how to treat the opponent in : considering the fact that the historical contexts of the Islamic 

In Deuteronomy 20:13-14 we read: ~... Thou shalt smite eve | natrations—which will be elaborated upon later in this work—=are ofa 
thereof with the edge of the sword. But the women, and th different character than those of the Bible, but also, classically speaking, 595 
and the cattle, and all that is in the city, even all the spoil ther are understood quite differently from the often-heard Wahhabi exegesis 

thou take unto thyself and thou shalt eat the spoil of thin (which, in part, formed my perception). 


which the Lord thy God has given thee.” Furthermore, \ 
Deuteronomy 20:16: “But of the cities of these people, whic! 
thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save aliv: 
that breathes.” 
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What about Jesus¢ 


Within my Christian paradigm, the existing differentia 


the Old and the New Testament was also an important 


regard to the comparison between Muhammad's battles 
the Biblical Messengers. There may have been various P: 
Old Testament that did not hesitate to use violence, but t! 


Jesus and his way of living, as the ultimate image of God 


a very different kind. After a closer look, however, it turi 
Jesus was less pacifistic than often presumed. The pro 
with all its ideological whims, did not quietly pass theol 
Marxist-oriented liberation theology was in a later stagx 
violent component, and partly due to the influence of the 
socialist) Karl Barth, we increasingly heard in the \ 
supposed similarity between the Gospel and the ideolog 
commune and ‘solidarity’. This has clearly influenced t! 

of the person of Jesus, who at times (especially withi 
culture) began to show the characteristics of a happ\ hippy. ' 
this distorted image of Jesus within contemporary popu 


more classical view of Christ can be traced back to the N« 


It is certainly true that the teachings of Jesus, at their co: 
forgiveness and loving thy neighbour. The Sermon on t! 
the entirety of his service are a clear reflection of this. H 
New Testament, we also find passages that show a | 
of Christ: polarising, militant and even demanding re 
in the Gospel of Matthew (10:34) the following words of | 
not that I have come to send peace on earth: | cam« 
but with a sword.” In Luke 22:36 it states: “But n 
purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he wh 
let him sell his garment, and buy one.” In the last Bib! 


Revelation of John, verse 19:15 informs us of how Je: 
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return to earth and how he will act: “And out of his mouth comes a 
sharp sword, that with it he should smite the nations: and he shall rule 
them with a rod of iron: and he treads the winepress of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God.” In these texts, Jesus shows to be far from 
d hippy, that pacifism is out of the question and that an irreversible 


judgment will follow which is not free of violent aspects either. 


Considering this, the criterion of violence as a reason to reject 
Muhammad is not very strong, as mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
Jesus also did mot denounce the use of violence categ: ically and 
eschatologically)) Moreover, Muhammad, besides being a spiritual 
leader, alsouhadsthe worldly task of being a leader of a community with 
a significant territory. 


Mubammad’s message 


A messagesOt violence combined with an evil notion of God Is 
obviously not an attractive story that, as an individual, instantly strikes 
one in) a positive way. However, there also exists an alternative 
more positive version to the history of Islam as often portrayed in the 
West, whichehas been partially described in the previous chapter 
The imagevom Muhammad that many have in the West is that of a 
yranit, a bloodtmitsty Conqueror and a bringer of suffering and misery. 
This image is Often based on a combination of extreme images and 
ideas that aré traced back to Wahhabi theology, to the classical 
Chistian view Of Islam as a heretical and deviant creed and to 
contemporary ‘Islam-fearers’ whose fears are not always justified. but 


certainlyunderstandable considering the terrorist attacks and various 


misconceptions. 


[here is hardly ever any mention of any friendly, posi 


admirable characteristics of Muhammad as a person and of his : 


Nevertheless—according to the Hindu leader Mahatma G 


was because of his commitment, loyalty, simplicity, and belie! 


correctness and goodness of his message, that Muhammad's « 


such massive resonance. Gandhi said (in Young India, 1928, \ 


I wanted to know the best of one who hold 
undisputed sway over the hearts of millions of man 
became more than convinced that it was not the sword tl 
place for Islam in those days in the scheme of life. It was | 
simplicity, the utter self-effacement of the Prophet, th: 
regard for his pledges, his intense devotion to this frie: 
followers, his intrepidity, his fearlessness, his absol 
God and in his own mission. These and not the 
everything before them and surmounted every obstacl 


closed the 2nd volume (of the Prophet’s biography), | ' 


there was not more for me to read of his great lif 


’ > 
17 ’ 


amongst other things, an example of ‘how to live’ w 
contexts. From household affairs and finances to gover 
military affairs. Therein, the principle of context is a de 
When explained and studied correctly, Islam contains, as | 


il 
J 


for Christianity, a message of justice, understanding 
loving thy neighbours and loving God. Many see and | 
the opposite of that. I did too, for more than ten 
absolutely remarkable if we look at some ‘silent’ but essen: 


from Islamic narrations. 


According to the Islamic narrative, the mission of Muhan 


Avyery important aspect of the central concept of submission fo and 
the oneness of God (the literal meaning of the word ‘Islam’) is not, as 
has beem claimed in some circles, ‘a slavish following of, a joyless life 
or a purely legal affair; rather, it is love and mercy. Nowadays, the 
combination Of Islam with love is not the first thing that comes to 
mindsitseems to be a nearly impossible idea, and yet it is an explicit 
statementitom tne Ouran, says Dr. Jerald Dirks (clinical psychologist 
and Islamic publicist). Below, I will point out the three terms which | 
foundito! be particularly remarkable during my rereading of Islam and 


which Dr, Dirks has concisely described. 


One obthe names of God in Islam is a/-Wadua: the most loving, the 
source of love, the most beloved and the most affectionate. Thus, we 
read imetne Quran (11:90): “And ask your Lord for forgiveness, and 
repent to Him. My Lord is Merciful and Loving [lV adud\.” In verse 
85:14 aswell, we read about the loving character of God: “And Heas 
the Forgiving, the Loving [a/-Wadud).” God 1s loving, this is what seems 
to be the message. In these passages, we see the direct love of God for 
His creation. There is no intermediary. It is direct: God loves man, 
without any detours. We find this message in numerous places within 
the Quran. God’s love for those who do good, who are remorseful} 
who até pure, who remember Him and who are patient; but also those 
who are aware of their obligations, who ‘patiently persevere’ and who 
are tolerant, are mentioned specifically aS groups whom God’s love 
reaches. 

Avdifferent, better-known name for God in the Quran is a/Rahman, 


the most) Gracious. This name is referred to as many as one hundred 


and’ Sixty-seven times. It is a message that is repeated again and again. A 


verse that can be mentioned in this context is verse 19:75: “Say: 


Whoever is in error, the Most Gracious will lead him on, Unt 


what they were promised—either the punishment, or the Ho 


they will know who was in a worse position and weaker in for 


The mercy of God and His concern for mankind is also 
the following Hadith g#ds (a narration that Muhammad 
| God): “I am a/Rahman and | created the rahm (womb 
7 | after My name.” The reason why the word rah is used he! 
| reason why God deduced its name from His own name, | 


a number of ways within Islam. 


One explanation for this is that the womb perfectly illu: 
idea of love, mercy and concern. After all, the womb forms 
warmth and protection; it is “ve place in which someone | 


first time and develops himself, and in which he ts being cai 


to say to mankind in this narration that he is cherished, p: 
provided for with all that he needs to be a complete human 


can be understood to be the concerned sustainer of life. 


Finally, a third Islamic name for God in which His lov: 
is expressed within this tradition: a/Ka/im, the most M¢ 
Quran mentions this 227 times. No other attribut 
mentioned this often. Verse 7:156 speaks of the breadth ot 
With regard to this point, the verse states: “And decre 
world (that which is) good and (also) in the Hereafte: 
turned back to You.’ He (Allah) said: ‘My punishment 


whom I will; but My mercy encompasses all things.’ 
The extent of this mercy, as has been emphasised 
greater than Divine justice. The message regarding thy 


unlawful behaviour, in terms of its image, does not sutte: 


inimitable way. The baby lacks nothing in it. In this sense, G 


of interest Interest in the much greater reach of mercy, however, 1s 
strangely enough rather sparse. In verse 39:53, we find: “Say: “O My 
servants who have transgressed against themselves (by sinning), do not 
despair ofthe mercy of Allah. Verily, Allah forgives all sins. Verily, it 1s 
He whowissthe most Forgiving, most Merciful.”’ There exists 
forgiveness for all sins, provided that repentance is sincere and 
forgiveness is sought. In addition, verse 2:143 reads as follows: “Verily, 
Allahis;torthe people, most Kind and most Merciful.” It is not the 
term ‘believers , Muslims’ or any other specific group that is being used 
at the end of this verse, but the general term ‘people’. God has concern 


for all people. 


Islam, in fact, teaches (as we find in another Hadith guds) that God 
approaches man. He makes an effort to touch upon the reality of the 
individual person. The Hadith in question is as follows: “He who draws 
near Me a hand’s span, I will draw near him an arm’s length, And 
whoever draws near Me an arm’s length, I will draw near him a 
fathom’s length. And whoever comes to Me walking, I will go to him 
running. When a seeking person takes a step towards God, God takes 
two steps towards the seeker. The image of the message of God that is 


portrayed here is one of loving concern and kindness. 


lt is this message that Gandhi spoke of when he highlighted the life 
of Muhammad: This message, and not the rattling of terrorists, is what 
spoke to and continues to speak to the “hearts of millions of mankind.” 
In order to, be accepted, the message can obviously not diametrically 
oppose the attitude of the Messenger himself. The reputation of the 
Messenger, however, is not uncontroversial, as we have discussed in 


this chapter. 


However, there is an abundance of sources available, from Western 


scholars, and naturally from Islamic scholars as well, which typify 


further revision of my ‘old’ views on Muhammad's 


remarks—in line with the anti-Islamic sentiment in thc 


pure and stainless, and that his house, his dress ana 
being so unpretentious that he would receive from his « 


slave which he could do himself. Finally, that he was « 


and at all times, that he visited the sick, that he was ful 


welfare of the community were unlimited. 


a Christian delegation (from around the area of Yem« 


unthinkable for Muslims and non-Muslims alike. In the 
that Ibn Ishaq said that Muhammad bin Ja far al-Zuba 


(Najran) delegation came to the Messenger of Allah 


prayed the 


Muhammad’s character in a very different fashion trom > 


| orientalist Dr. Gustav Weil, in his ‘History of Islami 


mentions a number of positive characteristics. H¢ 
Muhammad set a shining example to his people, that his 


characterised by a rare simplicity. Furthermore, he de: 


special mark of reverence, nor would he accept any ser 


all, and that his benevolence, generosity and his anxious 


extremists and ‘Islam-fearers’ alike. As an example of an « 


tolerance and co-existence, I would point out that Muha 


the mosque of Medina. This is something that tod 


entered his mosque wearing robes and garments after thi 


cn 


| striking in this context. Even though he makes severa 


1 
i 


different Muhammad than the Muhammad that is portraye 


often the case. In my personal quest, Muhammad as a pers: 
character were a crucial matter. In the many books and arti 


began to restudy regarding this topic, an image appeared that 1 


description of Muhammad given by the eighteenth centu: 


Pe 


Besides the description mentioned above, various anecdo' 


te, 


asr prayer. They accompanied a caravan of ca! 


Bani al-Harith bin Ka'b. The companions of the Messenger of Allah 
who saw them said that they never saw a delegation like them after that. 
When their time of worship came, they stood up to perform their 
worship in the Prophet’s mosque. The Messenger of Allah said: “Let 


them (worship) , and they prayed towards the east.” 


Gentleness and forgiveness, too, formed a central aspect in the way 
of service Of Muhammad. We find this in, amongst other places, the 
following Hadith: Aisha narrates: “Il was upon 4 camel which was 
misbehaving, so | began to strike it. The Messenger of Allah said: “You 
mustebespentie, Verily, gentleness is not in anything except that it 
beautifies it, and it is not removed from anything except that it 
dispraces it.” (Ahmad, no. 24417) 


His preaching in the valley of Ta'if, where people encouraged their 
children to throw rocks at him while he was preaching, reflectS a gentle J 
character. He was forced to leave, c: ympletely covered in blood, but did 
not complain to God. One of his companions relates in a Hadith: The 
Prophet resembled those Prophets who were harmed by his peoples& le 
wiped the blood from his face and said: ‘O God! Forgive my peoples 
for they know not!” (Sahzh a/-Bukhan, no. 6929) 


In the literature, we also read that Muhammad was not someone — 
who swore, was rude or cursed people. When he wanted to reprimand 
someone, he said, according to the narration: “What is wrong with him? 
May dust be on his forehead!” (Sahih a/-Bukhan, no. 5970) Moreover, 
contrary to the image that exists amongst many, none of the sources 
show that he ever hit any of his wives. On the contrary, Anas bin Malik, 
his Servant, mentions: “He never reproached me. He never even asked 
why did you do that?’ or ‘why did you not do that?” (Sanan Abu 
Dawud, no, 4773) 


Muhammad's character in a very different fashion from what | 


often the case. In my personal quest, Muhammad as a perso: 


character were a crucial matter. In the many books and articl 
began to restudy regarding this topic, an image appeared that 
further revision of my ‘old’ views on Muhammad's chat 
description of Muhammad given by the eighteenth century G 
orientalist Dr. Gustav Weil, in his ‘History of Islamic P 

striking in this context. Even though he makes several u: 

remarks—in line with the anti-Islamic sentiment in the Wes! 

mentions a mumber of positive characteristics. He s! 

Muhammad set a shining example to his people, that his chara 

pure and stainless, and that his house, his dress and his 

characterised by a rare simplicity. Furthermore, he describes 

being so unpretentious that he would receive from his com] 

special mark of reverence, nor would he accept any service fr 

slave which he could do himself. Finally, that he was acces: 
and at all times, that he visited the sick, that he was full of s' 

all, and that his benevolence, generosity and his anxious « 


welfare of the community were unlimited. 


Besides the description mentioned above, various anecdot 
different Muhammad than the Muhammad that is portrayed | 
extremists and ‘Islam-fearers’ alike. As an example of an ear! 
tolerance and co-existence, I would point out that Muhamma 
a Christian delegation (from around the area of Yemen 
the mosque of Medina. This is something that toda 
unthinkable for Muslims and non-Muslims alike. In th« 
that Ibn Ishaq said that Muhammad bin Ja far al-Zubayr said t 
(Najran) delegation came to the Messenger of Allah in Me 
entered his mosque wearing robes and garments after the P: 


prayed the asr prayer. They accompanied a caravan of ca 


Banial-Harith bin Ka'b. The companions of the Messenger of Allah 
who saw them said that they never saw a delegation like them after that. 
When their time of worship came, they stood up to perform their 


worshipun) the Prophet's mosque. The Messenger of Allah said: “Let 


them (worship), and they prayed towards the east.” 


Gentleness and forgiveness, too, formed a central aspect in the way 
of service of Muhammad. We find this in. amongst other places, the 
following Hadith: Aisha narrates: “I was upon 4 camel which was 


misbehaving, S01 began to strike it. The Messenger of Allah said: “You 


must be gentle. Verily, gentleness is not in anything except that it 
beauitieswit and it is mot removed from anything except that it 


disgraces it.” (Ahmad, no. 24417) 


His preaching in the valley of Ta if, where people encouraged their 
children to throw rocks at him while he was preaching, reflects a gentle J 
character, He was forced to leave, completely covered in blood) but did 
not complain to God. One of his companions relates in a Hadithy” The 
Prophet resembled those Prophets who were harmed by his people: 
wiped the blood from his face and said: ‘O God! Forgive my peoples 


for they Know not!” (Sahih a/-Bukhan, no. 6929) 


In the literature, we also read that Muhammad was not someones 


who swore, was rude or cursed people. When he wanted to repnmand)) 


va), 


someone, he said, according to the narration: “What is wrong with hime 
May dust be on his forehead!” (Sahih a/-Bukhan, no. 5970) Moreover; 
contrary to the image that exists amongst many, none of the sources 
show that he ever hit any of his wives. On the contrary, Anas bin Malike 
his servant, mentions: “He never reproached me. He never even asked | 
‘why did you do that?’ or ‘why did you not do that?” (Sunan Abu Ee | 
Dawud, no, 4773) 


He also taught compassion for animals, contra; 


unfortunately the practice today. There is a tradition 


Muhammad spoke about a man who saw a dog that so thirs; 


licked up sand. The man took one of his shoes and poured \ 
in order to give it to the dog. He let the dog drink until it wa: 
thirsty. God then blessed the man and forgave his sins (Sa/ 
| no. 3467). 
All in all, as Gustav Weil has already written, Muham: 
sober, calm and humble life. He also did manual labour an 


believe he was too good to milk sheep, repair his shoes and « 


feed the animals. Furthermore, he did not eat much and of 

rough mat to sleep on. Before his death, he set free all of hi: 

divided the few possessions that he had. In his house, the: 

some barley and in order to buy this he even had to sell his | | 
to a pawnbroker. These findings do not fit the image tha | 
plundering materialist tyrant. Muhammad, in terms of his c! 

manners in his daily life, was a particularly modest, humb! 


spoken man. A man who lived up to the words he sps ke 


I would like to conclude this chapter with a quote trom U 


expert of Islam, Montgomery Watt, which fits the openins 


Thomas Carlyle about the distorted image of Muhammad's « 


| 


His readiness to undergo persecution for his beliefs 


moral character of the men who believed in him and look« 


a hie V4 


Muhan 


him as leader, and the greatness of his ultimate 


argue his fundamental integrity. To suppose 
impostor raises more problems than it solves. Moreover, ™ 
Ll) Tri sy 


the great figures of history is so poorly appreciate: 


Muhammad. 
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1, Controversial Matters I 


“And thus We have made you a moderate community...” 


Quran 2:143 


L Montgomery) Wattwrote: “Io suppose Muhammad an impostor 
raises more problems than it solves.” By now, this was my conclusion 


as Well, Neverthelesssa sutticient number of events and theological 
matters didemObiscemitoniit the eCarlicr portrayed positive and bright 
chamacteryOtethesmaine Messenger of Islam. The most actual and 
conceming question was Obviously related to the religious legitimacy of 


‘You do not see what you read, but seem 1 - StS) 
fs efonst violences(by,,amonest Others, ISIS). In addition, questions 
what you want to see. The House of Islam, | 
remained with regard to abrogation, how Islam viewed the crucifixion 
obscure barn next to it. It is not the place where bli Me SAGE 
k ind figure Ob jesusytne position Of non-Muslims, the age of Aisha [a1 


and extremists reside. Step outside, into the vara | } 
P ihe time Of hermatiage with the Prophet| and the formation of the 
behold the beauty of the House. Kead and recon Q 


ask your questions once more... 


Thesearevascouple of themes | sought answers to. Not only from 

Within the literature. but also by writing to various experts in Islam 

What I recall from Professor Abdal Hakim Mura | ; ) 5 a4 | : 
his extensiverclarification and explanation of religious and historical 
controversialimatters (in relation to the different madhhabs as well), | 


gradually developed a new understanding ot Islamic theology, and 


answers followed Om numerous (yet) unanswered questions 


, In the following paragraphs (and chapters), | will briefly retlect upon 
those findings that have brought me to this ‘new’ understanding. 


, 
. 
et A A 


Legitimising violence and terror? in 732 and Vienna in 1683, for example, where in fact the contrast 
As I have mentioned in the introduction, the W: between Islambana) Christianity was less clear than often thought. For 
recently, is being confronted with a religiously motivat mist : example, Protestant Hungarians fought alongside the Ottomans against 


form of Islamic violence. Within anti-Islamic circles—i | have a the Habsburg Catholics. 


6 


certainly played a reasonably assertive role mysel! 
| | violent texts’ tound in the Islamic tradition are recularly refer ) a 

| | eee we : To strike fear 

. this context. Some examples from the Quran are ses 8] | | 

| / 7 The verses mentioned above and the decadent behaviour of certain 


2:190-194. There also exist certain narrations from seco: t ae 
2 historical Islamic leaders after Muhammad Caf without knowle age Ol 


the context and without any explanation— easily be read as ‘calls to 


iT, 
Ve 


such as the ‘Szra Kasul Al/ah’ (a term that refers to th 


Muhammad written by Ibn Ishag and Ibn Hishan 


ye violence» Dnerewalsovexist, as mentioned earlier, passages fro 
that are feeding critics and extremists and are used a: | : | | | 
et cee : Which WanOUSMEGEEOMSE proups use in order to legitimise thei 
religious legitimisation of terrorism. : z | 
. propagated and displayed Wiolence. Lhe classical approach to thes¢ 
> blogr: “Ss =n tic ade of the murde! 7 Aa : : 
In these biographies, mention is made of the = texts, ooaykneexagoubi (author of Refuting ISIS’, amongst others) 


tribe (see also chapter 9, “Hatred of Jews’), for example. T! explains; haswalways been within context and far removed from a 
aa example of the anti-Semitic character of the religion. | simplistic literal interpretation, Which is often the norm in many Salafi 
this violent Islam would be the on/y and true form of | | circles and isimefact a modern’ deviation. It should not be a surpHisé 
to this view, there are only Muslims who adhere to the ‘to me that sucha literal interpretation can be abused and is used to legitimise 
including violent jihad, which forms an integral part o | violence, Verse 8:12 states; “When your Lord inspired to the angels 


Muslims who consciously ‘cherry-pick’ (or lie), and M am with you somstrenpthen those who have believed. | will cast fear 
ignorant of their own religious tradition. In thi | into the hearts'of those who disbelieved, so strike (them) upon the 
perfectly able to function within our Western soi necks and’strike’from them every fingertip.”” However, as explained 
the notion that there is only one Islam, which ; within traditional works of fafsir, this concerns a revelation with a rather 
through intimidation, violence and terrorism : extraordinary character. Its message is a call directed at the angels and 

It is certainly true that the history of Islam, n ® otacommandito people, believers or Muslims to commit certain acts 
Christianity (see “The Darkening Age’ by classicist Nix Sof violences Moreover, this verse was revealed during the battle of 
one of battle and conquest. Although this was pri made Inethisebattle, the pagans of Mecca travelled for nearly two 
nature with evangelism (da wa) being an integi hundred miles inorder to attack and annihilate the Muslims of Medina, 


Muhammad's time, various invasions with who at the time were a rather small group. from the perspective of the 


component also characterised the era after this deat! Muslims, this was a matter of self-defence, even more so considering 


that Muhammad and his followers suffered heavy per 


torture in Mecca for no less than thirteen vears. After th« 
city and found security and shelter in Medina (called \ 
time), they were confronted with yet another ex 
Rumours spread that the Muslims were preparing 
caravans of Abu Sufyan. Based on these rumours, th¢ 
took measures to eliminate the Muslims permanently. | 
more explicit, they then gathered an army of around 
When the Muslims heard of this, they decided to d 
pre-emptively with merely three hundred _ battl 
Miraculously, Muhammad and his men won the bat 


conclusion, with regard to the call to violence in the Qu: 


Muslims, but rather at the angels Its specific cont 


existential pri tection. 


The verse of the sword 

Another verse that iS often cited as ‘proof that 
Ticense to kill’. and which I too have always considered 
of Islam, 1s the so-called ‘verse of the sword’ (9:5 
sacred months have passed, then kill the polytheists w! 
them and capture them and besiege them and sit in 
every place of ambush. But if they should repent, estab 
give alms, let them (go) on their way. Verily, Allah 
Merciful.” First, it 1S gor xd to look at the context her« 


verse 9:5, it is also important to mention verse 9:6: **/\: 


he may hear the words of Allah. Then deliver him to h 


That is because they are a people who do not know.’ 
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it can be said that this was a revelation that was sof di 


the polytheists seeks your protection, then grant him prot 


Verses 9id-6 were revealed in their entirety at the end of the Medinan 
period and have a limited context. The hostilities that were ongoing at 
that moment had been ‘paused’ for a period of several months—an 


ancient Arab custom with regard to escalating contlicts—in w hich the 


various groups pledged not to engage in battle. Muhammad used this 
period (Ocal various forces to join the Muslims, or, if they preferred, 
to leave the area that had initially been under Islamic rule. However. if 
these groups would resume their hostilities after the ‘sacred months’ 


passed, the Muslims would fight back. 


It is quite remarkable, especially considering the ancient law ot war, 
that even in this setting of battles and quarrels, revelation ends with 


emphasisineethe principles of forgiveness and mercy. In order to 

minimise hosulities, the Muslims were commanded to offer refuge;aid 

and shelter to anyone who sought it, even to those who belongedyte 

enemy forces, as can be read in verse 9:6. This idea took shapeuinga 

more OF less chivalrous fashion: the person who sought refuge would 
receive the message of the Quran, but was not forced t® accept it. 
Then, he or she, regardless of his or her religion, would be led to satenys 
Purthermore, it is important to understand that the battle the Muslimss 
were involved in at that time was a battle against the community thats 
had robbed Muhammad and his companions of their homes and their 
possessions and had driven them out of their birthplace of Mecca) in 
this way forcing them to go to the ‘unknown’ Yathnb. 


The callin verse 9:5—as was also the case with vers@ 812=—= 
concerned a defensive situation, was with an already existing enemy and 
was directed at groups that set on resuming the conflict even after the 
‘pause’. It should also be clear that the aforementioned commandments 
with regard to fighting were not applicable at an individual level, but 
were for the sake of preservation and defence of a new society and 


community, which was striving to bloom and thrive as a nation. 
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The verse of the sword 


Another verse that is often cited as “pre of’ that 
‘license to kill’, and which I too have always considered 
of Islam, is the so-called ‘verse of the sword’ 
sacred months have passed, then kill the polytheist: 
them and capture them and besiege them and si! 
every place of ambush. But if they should repent, estab 
give alms, let them (go) on their way. Verily, Allah 
Merciful.” First, it 1s good to look at the context her¢ 
verse 9:5, it is also important to mention verse 9:6 
the polytheists seeks your protection, then grant him prot 
he may hear the words of Allah. Then deliver him to his | 
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Versesid-G were revealed in their entirety at the end of the Medinan 
period and) have a limited context. The hostilities that were ongoing at 
that moment had been ‘paused’ for a period of several months—an 
ancient Arab custom with regard to escalating conflicts—in which the 


various BroupSs pledged Not to engage in battle. Muhammad used this 
period to call various forces to join the Muslims. or, i they preferred, 
to leave the area that had initially been under Islamic rule. However, if 
these proupsswould resume their hostilities after the ‘sacred months’ 
passed, the Muslims would fight back. 


itis Guite remarkable, especially considering the ancient law of war, 


that even in this setting of battles and quarrels, revelation ends with . 
emphasising the principles of forgiveness and mercy. In order to | 
minimise hostilities, the Muslims were commanded to offer refuge, aid 
and sheltemstovanyone who sought it, even to those who belongeditomy 
enemy forces, as)can be read in verse 9:6. This idea took shape in a ‘ 
more or léss chivalrous fashion: the person who sought refuge wouldy 
receive the message of the Quran, but was not forced to accept it. 
Then, he or she; regardless of his or her religion, would be led) to safety 
Furthermore, it is important to understand that the battle the Muslims) 
were involved in at that time was a battle against the community that 
had robbed Muhammad and his companions of their homes and their 

possessions and had driven them out of their birthplace of Mecca) in 


this way forcing them to go to the ‘unknown’ Yathrib. 


The callin verse 9:5—as was also the case with verse Bl2Z== 
concerned a defensive situation, was with an already existing enemy and 
was directed at groups that set on resuming the conflict even after the 
‘pause’, Itshould also be clear that the aforementioned commandments 
with regard’ to fighting were not applicable at an individual level, but 


were for the sake of preservation and defence of a new society and 


community, which was striving to bloom and thrive as a nation. 
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Quran 2:190-194: “...and slay them wherever you find then ThewatesDr Maher Hathout, an expert on Islam in the field of 


The last example that I would like to mention of a ve: interreligiousmmatters in the U.S., wrote the following regarding verses 
supposedly reflects the violent message of Islam is verse ; | 2:190-194; “These verses applied to specific historical situations (or are 
“Fight in the way of Allah those who fight vou. but do not tra : applicable to @ similar situation, if it would ever occur) where the entire 
Verily, Allah does not love those who (ranspress And | Islamic community was threatened in its existence. lt certainly does not 
wherever you find them, and expel them from wherever t | concer 4 general call to fight or a call for violence against non- 
expelled you, and strife is worse than killing. And do not fig! . Muslims.” 


the Sacred Mosque until they fight you there. But if they fight Thewhistoryeot islam also shows that, in fact, fighting against 


kill them. Such is the recompense of the disbelievers. And if 1 appressOrsewasetor a long time prohibited. It was only after thirteen 
then indeed, Allah is Forgiving, most Merciful. Fight them un: : years Otsenvicein iMecca and the emigration to Medina (the /yra) that a 


no (more) strife and religion belongs to Allah. But if the Necessatyecnanee occurred, With the establishment of the Islamic 


there is to be no aggression except against the oppressors (city)staterattnertime, the Question arose how Muslims should defend 


the Sacred Month is for (aggression committed in) the Sac: 


®  themselwesiapainst the ageression of their external enemies. - | 
and for (all) violations is legal retribution. So whoever | . . 


Thetvetsessmentioned above were revealed in order to enable thé 
you, then assault him in the same way that he has assault« 


Muslimsstomprotect the newly formed (city)state by defending 
fear Allah and know that Allah is with those who are God-t« 


themselves against those who sought to fight them. The entirety of 
It is quite remarkable that critics of Islam and Islami commands is therefore of a fundamentally defensive nature. 
alike often tend to ‘shop’ when it comes to these verses. Th¢ 
simple but incomplete argument in favour of violence on 
paste version’ of the sequence, and not the context in 11 Ideology meas ana schools Y cay 
Moreover, the fact is that this revelation took place at a tin The notion that Islam is a static ideology of terror is only sustainable 
the Muslims of Medina were constantly under attack b when ignoring the context, rejecting the traditional views Of Wartares 5 
Meccans and very violent ‘acts of terror’ were committed ' and embracing the idea that “Wahhabism’ (or ‘Salafism’) is synonymous 
young Muslim community. During this period, a public with Islam, At its core, the mentioned Salafism (as a denOmination) 
one of Muhammad’s close companions took place, Khuba finds its\Origin in the Wahhabi movement, which, under the leadership 
This exemplifies the great tensions and the extremely hostil » of Muhammad bin Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792), sought to eliminate 
that existed at the time. what it perceived to be relisious innovations within the traditional 


discourse. This was to take place through a supposed return to [slamyas 


Quran 2:190-194: “...and slay them wherever you find them 


The last example that I would like to mention ot 
supposedly reflects the violent message of Islam is ver: 
“Fight in the way of Allah those who fight you, but do not 
Verily, Allah does not love those who transgress. And 
wherever you find them, and expel them from wherever: 
expelled you, and strife is worse than killing. And do not fig! 
the Sacred Mosque until they fight you there. But if they fig! 
kill them. Such is the recompense of the disbelievers. And if 


then indeed, Allah is Forgiving, most Merciful. Fight ther 
there is to be no agpression except against the oppressors. (| 


and for (all) violations is legal retribution. So whoever |! 
you, then assault him in the same way that he has assaulted 


fear Allah and know that Allah is with those who are God-f: 


It is quite remarkable that critics of Islam and Islami 
alike often tend to ‘shop’ when it comes to these verses. T| 
simple but incomplete argument in favour of violence on 
paste version’ of the sequence, and not the context in 
Moreover, the fact is that this revelation took place at a | 
the Muslims of Medina were constantly under attack b : 
Meccans and very violent ‘acts of terror’ were committed 
young Muslim community. During this period, a public c 
one of Muhammad’s close companions took place, Khuba ; 
This exemplifies the great tensions and the extremely ho: 


that existed at the time. | 
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no (more) strife and religion belongs to Allah. But if they « } § 


the Sacted Month is for (aggression committed in) the Sac: ; 


The late Dr. Maher Hathout, an expert on Islam in the field of 
interreligious matters in the U:S., wrote the following regarding verses 
2190-194: “These verses applied to specific historical situations (or are 
applicable {Ova)similar situation, if it would ever occur) where the entire 
Islamic community Was threatened in its existence. It certainly does not 
concern a general call to fight or a call for violence against non 
Muslims,” 


Thewhistory of Islam also shows that, in fact, 
aperessorsewasetor a lone time prohibited. It was only after thirteen 


Hiohtinoe against 
years Of Semviceim Mecca and the emigration to Medina (the /ijra) that a 
necessary change Occurred. With the establishment of the Islami 
(city)state at the time, the Guestion arose how Muslims should defend 
themselves against the agpression of their external enemies 


The verses mentioned above were revealed in order to enable the 


Muslimswtomprotect the newly formed (city)state by defending 
themselveswapainst those who sought to fight them. The entiretyjom 


commands is therefore of a fundamentally defensive nature. 


Ideology, terrorism and schools of law 


The notion that Islam is a static ideol oy of terror is only sustainable 
when ignoring the context, rejecting the traditional views of warfare, ‘ 
and embracing the idea that “Wahhabism’ (or ‘Salafism’) is synOnyMmOuUs 
with Islams At its core, the mentioned Salafism (as a denomination) 
finds its origin in the Wahhabi movement, which, under the leadership 
of Muhammad bin Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792), sought to eliminate 
what it perceived to be religious innovations within the traditional 
discourse. This was to take place through a supposed return to Islamas 


i ) : - 
; | i understood by the sa/af (predecessors), i.e. the first thre« 


to this day. 


following way: 


calls to recognise only the Quran and Sunn 


Muhammad) as sources of law. 


As a consequence of the latter, centuries of theologi 
interpretation and expertise are set aside, with all that 


(see chapter 11 for a more detailed discussion on this topi 


Within traditional Islam, groups that challeng« 


recognise religious authorities and become rebellious 


or ‘exiting’. Already in the early stages of Islam, these &/ 
against the authority of the caliphs Uthman and Al 

against the transmitted teachings of Muhammad. Jhy 
eventually even murdered by this group. The opposition 
to extremists within the Islamic religion thus has a lon; 
believed that these deviations were prophesised by Muha: 
An often cited tradition of Muhammad (narrated by Ab 
these ‘rebels’ is as follows: “Verily, there will arise from n 
me a group (of people) who would recite the Quran, but 


go beyond their throats, and they would pass through th 
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© Dogmatically, in this sense Salafism is an indepet 


known as khawary). In Arabic, ItS etymological origin rere 


after Muhammad. This aspiration forms the basic principle o 


Islamic authority Al-Yagoubi further categorises Salafis: 


of theology with Ibn Taymiyya as its major ideologuc 


© Legally, in this sense Salafism opposes the four Suni 
\madhbabs\ of law |figh\ (Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi 1 and H 
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as the arrow passes through the prey, and they would never come back 
(oli) Dheyewiuebe the worst among the creation and the creatures.” 
(Sabivinshmini0. 1067) Another tradition of Muhammad (narrated by 
‘Abdullah bin ‘Amr) speaks of the excesses of these people: zs ..(they] 
seek the extremities of the religion, sO much so that they will abandon 
religion... 


As pointed out in the introduction, there exist strong pe lemics in the 
lslamicnworld=—despite the relative silence of Muslim communities in 
the West—with regard to the Wahhabi aberration. A! Yaq yubi ¢ xplains 
that the classical exegesis of the Quran— in accordance with the 
teachings Ofthe tour traditional schools of law—strictly prohibits 
fandom sandeottensive ageression. One may not commit acts of 
agpression against innocent men, women, children. the sick, elders, 
monks, priests or anyone else who does not want to fight and kill. The 
followers|Of Muhammad were even instructed to preserve and respect 
plant andeanimnal life and not destroy it. Mercy and justice ought to 
form fundamental ethical principles. Muhammad reportedly said im that 
repard (as narrated by Abu Dawud, no. 4941): “Those who show mierey 
shall receive mercy ftom the One Who is Merciful. Be merciful to those 
who dwellon earth, and He Who is in heaven shall be merciful towards 


you,” 


Radicalsforees within Islam seem to have no concern for these 
theolopicaluframes that teach a general tolerance, which transcends 
religious athiliation. Based on Al-Yaqoubi’s categorisation of Salafism, it 
can be said that contemporary organisations such as ISIS adhere to the 
theology of Ibn Taymiyya and oppose the four Sunni schools of law 
\madpbabsineterms of figh (law), they only recognise the (literalist 
interpretation of the) Quran and Sunna. Established teachings, which 
are crystallised through the explanation and clarification of the Quran 


and Sunna by the greatest scholars of the past centuries, ate rejected: 
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Interpretations without context and exegesis are the re al- Awwam, saying: ‘Torture him until he tells what he knows,’ and 


Zubayr kindled a fire on his chest until he nearly died; then the Prophet 
delivered fim to Muhammad bin Maslama. who struck off his head tn 
mvenge for his brother Mahmud.” This is quite a shocking story that 


understand the verses of the Quran and Hadith, kn 
historical context is mecessary. Without knowing the cu : 
behind the revelation. one cannot understand the verse, | 


: : : reitrTe : ‘ee . . - : - on " “ 
it correctly. However, as we know, this unfortunately do has partly determined my view of Muhammad. However, after further 


Professor Abdal Hakim Murad points to the contusio: analysis Of tis story and the work of Ibn Ishaq in general, | came 


Islamic communities that has resulted trom the growth across Various historical criticisms and narrations that contradict it. 


this theologically ‘impoverished’ Salafism. Finally. he also | | 

pcan) Pp Pitsitne story above is diametrically opposed to the following 
Quranic command (verse 2:143, cited at the beginning ot ; fae 
narranon (as mentioned by Professor Omar Suleiman in his article. 
to avoid extremism within one’s taith and to strive to 


‘How the Prophet Muhammad Rose Above Enmity and Insult’): 
moderation. 


Oaenoute to Badr. the Muslims were able to apprehend 
Ouriysh s war-scout and bring him back to the Prophet. When 


Ibn Ishaa and his biography of Muhammad | 
4 = 3 the Companions began roughing up this man as they interr wated 


Some less pleasant yet well-known stones about Muh. hime for vital information, the Prophet hastened to finish his 


companions can be traced to what ts called the ‘J prayer and said: You beat him when he is honest with you, and 


(biography of Muhammad) of Ibn Ishaq (and later Ib: youleave him be when he lies to you?” Despite the fact that this 

others as well). Thus, we find the famous narrati : person belonged to an opposing army, and that torture might 
Muhammad is said to have tortured a certain person na feveal critical information about the enemy’s points of weakness; 
with fire because he refused to tell him where a certain he sul) intervened. Thus, when Imam Malik was asked: “Cana a 
be found. In the Sza of Ibn Ishaq, we read: “Kinana bi Gapuve be tortured if it is hoped that he can reveal the enemys 
husband of Safiya, had been guardian of the treasures o! points of vulnerability?” he said: “We have never heard of this fim 

and he was brought before the Prophet, who asked whe: our tradition.” 


hidden. However, Kinana refused to disclose the 


) In the following event (also mentioned in Professor Suleiman’s 
came who said: “| have seen Kinana walk around a ce: 


arucle), we do not see an example of torture or abuse either on the part 


of Muhammad: 


morning. The Prophet asked Kinana: “Are you prep 


find that you knew where the treasure was?’ He rep! 


Prophet ordered the ruin to be dug up, and some o! 


Following the Battle of Badr. the Muslims found Suhayl bin 


found. After that, Kinana was asked ag out tl . | : 
ana was asked again about thi Amt—a chief of Quraysh and a vocal adversary of Islam— 


he still refused to tell. The Messenver of tae ; | 
ed to tell. The Messenger of Allah deliv« among the prisoners of war. Umar was delighted at a chance to 


exact revenge, and requested permission to remove Suhayl’s front 


Interpretations without context and exegesis are the result at ! al- Awwam saying: ‘Torture him until he tells what he knows,’ and 
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Quranic command (verse 2:143, cited at the beginning of | , , | 
7 narration (as mentioned by Professor Omar Suleiman in his article, 


to avoid extremism within one’s faith and to strive to: 
How the Prophet Muhammad Rose Above Enmity and Insult’): 


moderation. 
Wneroutesto badr, the Muslims were able to apprehend 
Ourayshisewat-scout and bring him back to the Prophet. When 


Ibn Ishaq and his biography of Muhammad 
4 é a , the Companions began roughing up this man as they interr ated 


Some less pleasant yet well-known stories about Muhan é himetorevital intormation, the Prophet hastened to finish his 
companions can be traced to what 1s called the Suv : prayerand)said; YOu beat him when he is honest with you, and 


(biography of Muhammad) of Ibn Ishaq (and later Ibn I youlleave him be when he lies to you?” Despite the fact that this 


others as well). Thus, we find the famous narratio: person belonged to an Opposing army, and that torture might 
Muhammad is said to have tortured a certain person na | reveal critical information about the enemy’s points of weakness, 
with fire because he refused to tell him where a certain t he sullintervened. Thus, when Imam Malik was asked: “Can@ 


be found, In the Szva of Ibn Ishaq, we read: “Kinana bi Captive) be tortured if it is hoped that he can reveal the enemys 


points Of vulnerability?” he said: “We have never heard of this {in 
our tradition].” 


husband of Safiya, had been guardian of the treasures of 5 
and he was brought before the Prophet, who asked w 
hidden. However, Kinana refused to disclose the plac 


In the following event (also mentioned in Professor Suleimans 


came who said: 1 have seen Kinana walk around a cert ‘ 
article), we do not see an example of torture or abuse either on the part 


morning. The Prophet asked Kinana: ‘Are you prepar 


| | of Muhammad: 
find that you knew where the treasure was?’ He replied : 
Prophet ordered the ruin to be dug up, and some of the t Following the Battle of Badr, the Muslims found Suhayl bin 
found: After that, Kinana was asked again about the ren "Amt—a chief of Quraysh and a vocal adversary of Islam— 
he still refused to tell. The Messenger of Allah delivered hi among the prisoners of war. Umar was delighted at a chance to 


exact revenge, and requested permission to remove Suhayl’s front 
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| 
. teeth “so that he could never preach against the M ee sn : 
| various historical accounts. Because of their treason, waging war against 
| | However, the Prophet Muhammad said: “I will not n ' 
| the Muslim 
j e Sand supplying the enemy with weapons, the military 
| lest Allah mutilate me—even if I were a Prophet.’ a , : 2 
| forces Of the tribe in question—which had a non-aggression treaty with 
| Besides the fact that the story about the torture by Muha: the Muslims but violated this—were killed (this too can be found in 
| Ibn Ishaq, differs from the two mentioned narrations, the nar yarious!Madith trom al-Bukhari and others). However, that this would 
| Ibn Ishag has no source either; its chain of narration [cs fepardeneanyeone thousand men—and according to some orientalist 
Ibn Ishaq does not even name any narrators That vy sources, women and children as well—cannot be found anywhere. Not 
See Ar trie em and alTabari also mention | | in Ghristamesources, not even in Jewish ones; which is remarkable 
merely the result of copying from Ibn Ishaq. Furthern | consideringthat the tribe in question was Jewish. Moreover, the fact 
being the first who wrote a comprehensiv biogr \ a that the story of Ibn Ishag mentions that after having been defeated, 
: te < sive biography of 3 
the Muslim theologians of his time did not neider | | the entire tribe Of Banu Qurayza were brought to the house of Bint al 
ivius 9212 : > gid not consider 1! | ‘ , 


someone who was very meticulous in collectin , | : Harith (Muhammad’s wife), makes it very improbable We may assume 
Reeperenediin his hr 2s | that withesieenundred to nine hundred soldiers—including their wives ' 
Ibn Ishaq Meant eceaiiness (and wrote his work: and children—this would amount to around two thousand people. In 
EIR Ry veatsiafter the passing of Muhammad, an | one house: Plouses of that size did not exist in Medina at the time. 

the mythical stories of conquered peoples (in this case, the | 7 The editor of Ibn Ishaq’s biography of Muhammad, Ibn Hisham 
Nadir). Consequentially, many stories or fables appear in | tr also mentions that he has left out many stories from the work of ibn 
cannot be found anywhere else. A weighty example is his | : Ishaq due to the lack of evidence and reliable and sound ehains) of 
Layla al-Qadr (the night of the first revelation). The stor : farration) inally, even the infamous Islam-critic Robert Spencer in his 
contradicts every Hadith regarding it; from al-Bukhari, M : book “Phe Pruth about Muhammad’, admits that “Ibn Ishaq’s “Tite ok 
Dawud, amongst others. For this reason, al-Bukhari ind : Muhammad’ is so unashamedly hagiographical that its accuragy ais 
trust the writings of Ibn Ishaq. questionable.” To me, these serious reservations place the stories in 
question that Ibn Ishaq wrote in a category 1n which, within 
Christianity, the ‘Biblical apocrypha’ bel ny 


Imam Malik—one of the greatest scholars of Islam 
the Maliki school of law—even called Ibn Ishaq an imp: 
Malik maintained that he fabricated and spread fals 7 
Muhammad. The ‘well-known’ massacre of the |: Abrogation 
Qurayza, in which Muhammad is said to have ordered t } 


As a continuation of the question regarding the interpretation, 
of six hundred to nine hundred men, is an example ot | akan | : 
| B®  credibilityeand understanding of certain texts, I came across the 
has been a battle in which there were casualties is t t ss ‘ to Tale’ 
Pinciplesof ‘abrogation’ early on in my studies. \ ithin Islam, 
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teeth “so that he could never preach against the M 


various historical accounts. Because of their treason, aping war against 


However, the Prophe , ass ot mutil | | 
; phet Muhammad said: “I will not mut the Muslims;sand supplying the enemy with weapons, the military 

lest Allah mutilate me—even if I were a Prophet.” 1s | | | | 
ai forces Of the tribe in Guestion—which had a non-aggression treaty with 


6 eee Ss he ot eee. ee dl ot 


ide | e Musli malewereekilled ( nner 
Besides the fact that the story about the torture by Muh th lims but violated this—were killed (this too can be found in 

various adith trom al-Bukhari and others). However, that this would 
: regard nearly One thousand men 


sources, women ana children as well—cannot be found anywhere. Not 


Ibn Ishaq, ditters from the two mentioned narrations, th¢ 


. . | and according to some orientalist 
[bn Ishag has no source either; its chain of narration [75 | 


Ibn Ishag does not even name any narrators. That late: 


= in Ghristian sources. not even in Jewish ones: which is remarkable 
such as those of Ibn Hisham and al-Tabari also mention | P J 


considetineethat the tribe in question was Jewish. Moreover, the fact 
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merely the result of copying from Ibn Ishag. Furthermo: 4 | | 
| thattnesstoryeOe bn Ishaq mentions that after having been defeated, 
being the first who wrote a comprehensive biography ot ‘ : 
ihelentrerttibe or Banu Qurayza were brought to the house of Bint al 


Hanith (Muhammad’s wife), makes it very impr ybable. We may assume 
that, with six hundred to nine hundred soldiers including their wives 


the Muslim theologians of his time did not consider [b: 
someone who was very meticulous in collectin 


Muhammad in his works, as they were not always relial 
and children—this would amount to around (WO thousand pe ple. In 
Ibn Ishag was not an eyewitness and wrote his worl 
5 one house. Houses of that size did not exist in Medina at the time. 
hundred and fifty years after the passing of Muhammad, 


the mythical stories of conquered peoples (in this case, th: Theveditor of Ibn Ishaq’s biography of Muhammad, [bn Hisham 


Nadir). Consequentially, many stories or fables appear in h . also mentions that he has left out many stories from the work of Iba 


cannot be found anywhere else. A weighty exampic i< Ishaq due to the lack of evidence and reliable and sound chains of 
fattations Hinally, even the infamous Islam-critic Robert Spencersimyhis 
book) Lhe truth about Muhammad’, admits that “Ibn Ishaq’s “Lifeo& 


Muhammad is so unashamedly hagiographical that its accuragyuis 


Layla al-Qadr (the night of the first revelation). The stor 
contradicts every Hadith regarding it; from al-Bukhari, Mi 


Dawud, amongst others. For this reason, al-Bukhari ind 


. 1. 2? rp _— - _. a : - 
trust the writings of Ibn Ishaq. questionable. To me, these serious reservations place the stones in 


question that Ibn Ishaq wrote in a category in which, within 
Christianity, the Biblical apocrypha’ belong. 


Imam Malik—one of the greatest scholars of Islam 
the Maliki school of law—even called Ibn Ishag an impo 
Malik maintained that he fabricated and spread tals: vn 
Muhammad. The ‘well-known’ massacre of the Jewis! | Abrogation 
Qurayza, in which Muhammad 1s said to have ordered « ’ 


As a continuation of the question regarding the interpretation, 


of six hundred to nine hundred men, is an example of t {oda | : | 
»f six | ctedibilitysand understanding of certain texts, | came across the 


has been a battle in which there were casualties is t1 op yA, Teh 
as bee principles Of abrogation’ early on in my studies. Within Islam} 
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creed. The Quranic basis for this concept can be found 


Mecca, and the consumption of alcohol, which 


prohibited. 


two kinds of abrogation: 


] 


® acomplete annulment of a previously revealed la 


longer apply in their entirety. An often cited exampl 
“There is no compulsion in religion...” This verse 


abrogated by the so-called ‘verse of the sword’ (9:5 


them and capture them and besiege them and sit in wv 


Sacred Months have passed, then kill the polytheists whe: 


abrogation is the exegetic principle that earlier revealed 


which apparently contradict later revelations, were overs 
replaced by these later revelations. The Arabic term for thi: 
Abrogation applies to rules and obligations, not to the fundan 
ith V¢ 
“We do not abrogate a verse or cause it to be forgotten, excep 
bring forth (one) better than it or similar to it. Do you not 
Allah is over all things Powerful?” Well-known examples in | 


are the direction of prayer |gib/a|, which changed from Je: 


Considering the Islamic claim that the Quran contains an 
unchangeable message, this idea greatly fascinated me. H. 
notion of eternality and immutability relate to the princip| 
verses Of a Divine origin can apparently be replaced? D: 


Brown, in his book ‘Misquoting Muhammad’, distinguish: 


® an adjustment or restriction of a previously reveal: 


At the margins—that is, amongst Islam-critics and Wal 
generally the existence of the first kind that is considered 
from. This means that, in accordance with this reason: 


Quranic passages, which—once more without context, n 


c \ 


every place Of ambush, But if they should repent, establish prayer, and 
give alms, let them (go) on their way. Verily, Allah is Forgiving and 
Merciful.” 


Avresultof merely focussing on the first form of abrogation—by 
critics and) Wahhabis—in addition to a lack of context, is described by 
Dr. Browneas the loss of moderation and completeness. After all, many 
later tevelanions (from the Medinan era) took place in a context of 
battle. If it is said that such a revelation, despite its context, abre pales 
previous revelations from periods in which there was no question of 
battle, then this does not do justice to day to day practice and to the 
second (classical) form of abrogation (mentioned by Dr. Brown). 
Moreover, there is no consensus on the explanation and interpretanion 
Of verserz:10G (with regard to abrogation). In addition to the earlies 
piven explanation with regard to abrogation—namely that later verses 
‘teplace earlier verses—there is also an interpretation that this verse | 
refers to) pre-Quranic revelations such as the Torah and the Gospel 
(between which, according to Christianity, there also exists a C@ftain 
form of abrogation: fulfilment of the law by Christ). According to this 
understanding, the Old and New Testament have been abrogated 
completely by the revelation of the Quran. 


In lightyof this topic, Professor Abdal Hakim Murad further 
mentions that: 


Muslimischolats are historically not united on the meaning and 
extent Of abrogation within the Quranic text. There are some 
Whordenyuts occurrence altogether, trying to deal with apparent 
changes in legal prescriptions using various concordist methods, 
holdingsthat different verses referred to different contexts. The 


debate will probably not be resolved. However. the mainstream 
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view continues to be that there are (perhaps half a dove, 


ls 


which are in the scripture which are eternally Go, 
though they applied in practice only to a very short peri 


the Prophet's ministry. (This does not apply to verse 2 
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“This same Muhammad turned women int 
against whom all sorts of violence is permitted. He « 
50-called Divine commandments out of various 
violence against women. Dutch society 1s to be pro! 
and warned against Islamic teachings and 


violence.” 


Text from a PVV bill submitted by myself, 


‘Violence against women in Islam’ 


tithe 


7, Controversial Matters II 


» We have not sent down to you the Quran 


to cause you any distress...” 


Quran 20-2 


Violence against women 


It doesmotrequire a long introduction to assess that the position of 
women, imivarious ways, is less rosy in the Islamic world than it is in the 
West. Well-known and often cited examples are the farcical restrictions 
in Saudi Arabia. Think of women not being allowed to walk the streets 
by themselvesior even to decide to travel, study or find a job. Neither 
does the dress code in public, as regulated by the state—to the minute 
details of colour even—portray much freedom of choice. Even outside 
the context of any particular Islamic country, we see many customs 


within islamic communities that are unfriendly to women. Forced 


marriages and honour killings, for example, are practices that now havé 
appeared in the Netherlands as well. 


Even though these abuses do occur among non-Islamic groups7as 
well) the Over-representation of Muslims is a statistical fact. Foreéd 
Mmarnagessinetne Netherlands predominantly occur amongst Turks, 
Moroccans» somialis, Afghans, Pakistanis, Kurds and Hindustani 
Surinamese and Chinese (Movisie, 2009). Research shows that honour 


killingssinethesW.s., Canada and Europe take place exclusively among 
Muslimss(Ghesler, 2010). According to the most recent figures of the 


‘National Centre of Expertise for Honour-Related Crimes’, more than 


five hundred instances of honour-related violence were rept yrted in the 
Netherlands in 2014. [his includes all forms of violence: from abuse to 


kidnapping to murder. As for the latter, this included 20 honour killings 


If} the Netherlands if} 2014. Finally, the victims ot honour | there can be no difference between men and women as far as their 


related violence are often Dutch women with a Turki: deedsareconcerned; “And their Lord responded to them: ‘Never will | 


lraqi Or Afghan background (NCEHR( i 2018). allow to be lost the work of (any) worker amMony you, W hether male or 


That there are concerns—within the Islamic commun female; you are of one another.” 


outside of it—about the position of Muslim women is no Wereaaun verse 49:13 that mankind is called to a virtuous life: “O 


this regard. Pressing questions are naturally about solutions 


CateCa you ‘rom ITiaic arc eCmaie ana made 
mankind, verily We have created you f | 1 femal 1 mad 


Considering the theme of this book, my focus here is o: yourpeoplessana tribes, that you may know one another. Verily, the 


question, and in particular, whether such violenc: mosumopleromyou in the sight of Allah is the most righteous of you. 


originates in Islam. To put it differently, is the claim corre VerlyeAliansul-iIsnowing and well-Aware.” Within marriage as well, 
broadly speaking, legitimises violence against women? Thi therevougnteto be reciprocity and warmth. In the Quran, marriage is 
that, for a long time, ] have conveyed with the utmost dedi described as an institution based on love and mercy between husband 
which formed a large part of my aversion to Islam. To fi | andwwitemwersesoU:21): And of His signs is that He created for you 
answer to that question requires knowledge of what the Islan fromyourselves spouses, that you may find tranquillity in them; and He 
rulings are with regard to domestic violence. These questio: placedsbebween you love and mercy. Verily, in this are signs fora " 
address the autonomy and freedom of women, physica ; peopleswholpive thought.” It can even be said—based on several 
mentally. 1 narrations—that women, in their role as mothers. are above thamlon 7 

The Islamic perspective on this matter—and in fac i mens Abuetiurayra said; “O Messenger of Allah, who amongstethe 
which clarifies the importance given to the Quran and Sur peopleisimost deserving of my good treatment?’ He (the Prophet) Sardi 
of Muhammad)—starts fom the notion that man bene! "i ‘Your mother, again your mother, again your mother, then your tather, 
framework revealed by God in order to fully fulfil his pot then yournearest relatives according to the order (of nearness). (Samip 
revelations have to be understood within the larvet Fen y Mushm, no. 2548b) During his enure lite. Muhammad emphasised: 
commandments and instructions and. before anvthing els« | “The best of you are those who are the best to their wives.” (Jami al- 
to justice for all. Tirmidbi, 00, 1162) 

Looking at the commandments and reports regarding t! Thesemnatrations seem to show a near-matriarchal outlook within : 
read in verse 57:25 of the Quran that the Messengers wer . Islamslowever, this is not reflected in the earlier mentioned problems. 
“the people may maintain (their affairs) in justice.” : Moreover tor me, the question remained how this in its entirety relates 


| to, fomexample; verse 4:34, in which men are seemingly instructed to 
This clearly also means that, to God, there can be n : 


Seas ise hit theinywives: “But those (wives) from whom you fear arrogance; 
based on gender. Instead, distinction is based on deeds an | 


| 7 | a cr advise them, forsake them in bed, and strike them.” In this verse; men 
different gender plays no role in this. Verse 3:195 expli 


are instructed to encourage their wives to change their behaviour when 
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there is a severe conflict. If this has no effect, they should ni 
share beds. The w/tmate remedy 1s described as ‘striking’. Thi 
interpreted rather literally throughout the centuries and h 


much misery, and still does. 


The late Aminah Assilmi (former chair of the International | 
Muslim Women) states that the literal and isolated interpreta 
verse is rather startling, considering that the interpretat 
particular text should always coincide with other texts (from | 
and Sunna). In this regard, one may refer to verse 3:7: “It | 
has sent down to you, (O Muhammad), the Book; in it arc 
are) precise—they are the foundation of the Book 
ambiguous. As for those in whose hearts is deviation (from | 
will follow that of it which is ambiguous, seeking discord 
an interpretation (suitable to them). And no one knoy 
interpretation except Allah. But those firm in knowlec 


believe in it. All (of it) is from our Lord.’ And no one wil! 


except those of understanding.” 


The selective use of parts of the Quran in order to | 
ideas Or practices is considered a disease of the heart. ‘Th 
essential from an Islamic perspective to find a clarifi 
corresponds with the entirety of the teachings from the Q 
Sunna and the context in question. She also points to 
example set by Muhammad (the Sunna) and asks rhetorical 
cases he has ever hit a woman. From the Hadith of Muslin 
one can conclude that this has never happened, as mentione: 
“The Messenger of Allah never hit anyone with his han 
woman nor a servant...’ Then there is the Hadith of Abu D 
2144) in which Muhammad is rather firm in his rejection o! 
violence towards women: “...Do not hit them, and do 


33 
them.” He also does not seem to have recommended it anc 
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theipsycnolopical impact of such violence within marriage: “How can 
any Omyournit his wite as he hits his camel, and then embrace her?” 
(Sabib al-Bukhar, no. 6042) 


To interpret this matter ‘in its entirety, as pointed out by Assilm1, 1s 


also certainly not a contemporary devele yppment. Krom the early d iVS OF 


Islam, it was proposed—and not by the least of them—to interpret 
verse 4:34, in light of the entrety of statements on the topic, 
allegorically, as in: to ‘push away or to express ones anger, in a non 
physical sense towards the woman. For example, Ata bin Abu Kabah, 
thetamousmmarrator Of Hadith and first Imam of Mecca, mentioned in 


express his 


this context: Simman does not hit his wife, he may only 
anger.” It should be noted that Ata was also someone who narrated 
theiwelleknown Mladith—from his teacher, “Abdullah bin Abbas (thé 
cousin. of Muhammad and one of the first scholars of the Quran)>othat 
Hitting sinethis verse should be with a sswak, a small twig used for i 
cleaning one’s teeth. The explanation piven here, am ngs others by al- F 
Tabari, is that this would explicitly be a symbolical act, which may not 


@ 


cause any pain, but purports to convey the severity of the situation} ia 


That the practice of subordinating and beating women unfortunately 4 
continuessto Occur frequently is largely due to the very patriarchal and — 
tibal culture in the region. This culture is subsequently brought tojn@ms 
Islamicycountries through migration. The culture that has historically 
developed=—=in which honour and shame are dominantly presemtyas 
well—in which women have an inferior position, is subsequently 
relipiously lepitimised based on the isolated text of verse 4:34 ([braliim 
and Abdalla, 2010). Hadith such as Ibn Majah’s (no. 1986), in whieh 
Muhammad said that a man “should not be asked why he hits his watey 
are also cited in order to justify the abuse of women, This last Hadith; 
found in al-Nawawi's “The Meadows of the Righteous’ [Rayad ab Sakbin\, 


| : : - - + 

he} its chain of narration does not fulfil the requirements. 

pai What applies to beating women naturally also applies to 
| graver abuses such as honour killings, which | referred 


beginning of this chapter. Even though Islam is often seen 


In his book “The Honour Code’, philosopher Kvw 


} 


concept continues to take a central place. In it, he looks 


such as fatal duels in Great Britain and food binding 
concluded that these practices correlate to this “honou: 
defines this code as ‘a set of social norms and co! 
regulates who is to be honoured’. Furthermore, this coc 
culture and with it a contributing factor to someone 
acting within reality. Honour determines social function: 
societies in question. He states that this fact makes compr' 
abhorrent practices such as honour killings still exist. [1 
principle that decides the course of one’s life. When on: 
been defiled, functioning within the family, neighbourho 
professionally, becomes very problematic. ‘Removing’ tl 
defiled one’s honour restores respect, which 1s crucial 


functioning. This is not limited to Islamic societies in wh 
custom still occurs. 

Until 1975, it was still possible in France to 
murdering one’s wife if she was caught in the act wit! 
Such a murder was called a ‘crime of passion’. The ho: 


of the man were defiled and there existed a collectiv: 
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is classified as ‘weak’ by Shaykh Ahmad Shakir amongst othe: 


of this problem, it is merely a legitimation that is sought for | 


fact, honour killings revolve around a so-called ‘honour code 


researched what this honour code means within societies in 


that have led to the development and termination of bizarr 


his fatal reaction. So much so that this historical custom was even 
incorporated within the legal system. In Italy as well, the Criminal Code 
was nobamended unti! 1981. Before that, a man who killed his wife, his 
daughter or even his sister because of ‘unlawful sexual relations could 
only get a prison Sentence of three to seven years, where under 
different circumstances it could be a life sentence (Barazzetti et al, 
2007), 

Just as these ‘honourable crimes of ps assion in | urop¢ do not find 
their onigin in Christianity, honour killings do not find their ongin in 
Islam. Bven in a country such as Pakistan. where honour killing 
continue occ frequently, there is a preat resistance ¢ specially from 
religious (Islamic) eircies) ihe Pakistani “Sunni Ittehad Council’ (Sit 
even issued ae inewhicn it declared the practice of honour killings 
bea great sin, 

would ike t to conclude this paragr: mi with a very sad story from 


as related by al Qurtubf 


It has been related that there was a man from amongst the 
companions of the Prophet who was still grieving when he was 
with e Messenger of Allah. So the Messenger of Allah said to 
him: “What i isstne matter with you, what makes you so sad? He 
said: “O Messenger of Allah. I have sinned greatly in the age of 
genes [jahilyya ana | tear that Allah will not forgive me even 
though I have Converted to Islam.” He (the Prophet) said to him 
“Tell me 

He said: s@rMvessenger of Allah, I was of those who used to 
il heir daughers and a daughter was born to me, and my wite 


| about your sin.” 


ed So that | would leave her be. | left her until she grew 


wane one of the most beautiful women. I then arranged 
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for her to be married. But I became zealous, and my h 
not bear to give her in marriage, or to leave her alonc 


without a husband. 


“SO I said to my wife: ‘I want to go to this or that trib 


those who are near in kin, and I will take her with me.’ | e) 


i her. S 


it this way, and she dressed her up and beautified 
me promise not to deceive her. I went to the top of th 
looked into it. The young girl then realised that I wante: 
her into the well. SO she grabbed me and began CO 
‘Father! What are you going to do to me?’ So | 
towards her. Then I looked into the well and becam: 
prabbed me again and said: “Father! Do not lose m\ 


trust!’ 


“1 looked once more into the well. and once mor 
was merciful to her, until the devil overtook me and 
and threw her head first into the well, and 


out from the well: ‘Father! You have killed me!’ 


as she te|| 


| 


until her voice had disappeared, and then left.” 


[Upon hearing this} the Messenger of Aillal 
companions wept, and he (the Prophet) said 
commanded to punish anyone for what they did dur 


ignorance, I would punish you.” 


Was Jesus crucified? 


A controversial matter of a completely different 


unimportant, also considering my religious starting p 
theological question regarding the Islamic view of the c 


death of Jesus (the) Christ. Even though I could no longe: 


Christian soteriological concept of Christ, the Islamic \ 


to me, raised many guestions. Within Islam, generall 
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historical crucifixion of Jesus is not affirmed. At the same time, there 
exists) a) Sipmiticant amount of source material, of Christian as well as 
fon-Chnstian Origin, which relates the story of the death of Jesus by 
cnicitixionys specially the presence of non-Biblical, sometimes even 
hosti@sconfirmations of the story of his death is something to be 


considered» Lwill present several relevant sources below. 


Afamous)text is from Mar Bar Serapion, a Roman philosopher from 
(what was atthe time) the province of Syria. In the year 73 CE—that is, 
forty years atter his crucifixion—he spoke of “Jews... executing their 
Wiseykineesumethe work “Antiquitates |udaicaeé (The Antiquities of the 
Jews), tne shkoman-jewish histonan Flavius Josephus writes (in 93 CE): 
“And whenyupon the accusation of the principal men among us, Pilate 
had condemmed him to a cross, those who had first come to love him 
did not cease, “The Roman senator Tacitus mentions the following’@n 
1i6,CE)e-Chnst, from whom the name had its origin, suffered@the 
extreme penalty during the reign of Tiberius at the hands of on@ 66 
procurators, Pontius Pilatus, and a most mischievous superstition, thi so 


checked for the moment, again broke out not only in Judea, the first — 


source of the evil, but even in Rome...”’ . 

The above sources, amongst others, have led to the widespread E 
belief thatthe crucifixion of Jesus has historically taken places wasy 
aware that Islam views this differently. However, what Wwas/this 
differentview based on and has this always been the case? 


Dr Todd Lawson conducted a research into the development Of the 
view Of Muslim exegetes with regard to the crucifixion and déeathyor 
Jesus) Of main importance here is verse 4:157, which is notably the onq 
passageum which the crucifixion is explicitly mentioned: “And their (the 
Jews) Saying: “Indeed, we have killed the Messiah, Jesus, the son’ Of 
Mary, the Messenger of Allah.’ And they did not kill him, nor did they 


| . : 
| | Jesus was killed and crucified. 


Muslims, in the sense of redemption, it is not decisiv: 


Christianity, in which denial of the crucifixion mean 


point to his miraculous birth. his mother Mary. the 


Finally, both Christians avd Muslims await his return 
Days. This awaited return is agreed upon amongs! 
mentioned below as well, even though they sometin 
alternative Or minority view with regard to the crucifixion 
perspective, Jesus returns. 

Throughout Islamic history, based on the verse (4:1 
above, different theories have emerged with regard to | 
what then did happen to Jesus. Even though the diversi 
not limited to two, I will mention here the (currently) m 
doctrines. First, the theory of substitution’. This theor 
someone else was crucified instead of Jesus, who wa: 


heavens. Second, the ‘swoon hypothesis’. This theor 


taken unto the heavens at a later time. What conne 
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crucify him; but (another) was made to resemble him to | 
| | = 
indeed, those who differ over it are in doubt about it. Th: 
. / knowledge of it except the following of assumption. And th 


did not kill him.” Based on this text, the Quran does seem | 


differently, it is not part of the main tenets of faith. This is 


fundamental article of faith. That being said, both religion 


Jesus did not die on the cross but survived these hards! 


that Jesus did not physically die before God took him unt 


The view on and meaning of the death of Jesus is also | 


crucial soteriological difference between Islam and Chris! 


in common than they differ on with regard to Jesus. Bot 


performed and his Ascension. Both religions even call him t! 


’ 


theories—and this has become the general Islamic unde: 


However, the literal interpretation of verse 4:157, which has led to 
these twontheories, is not unambiguous either. Dr. Shabir Ally and 
ProtessonAbdal Hakim Murad, for example, point out that in 
interpreting@sthis verse, emphasis can also be placed on the word 
‘they which refers to the Jews—instead of ‘did not kill’. Doing so, the 
verse: WOuld mot state that jesus was not killed (by crucifixion) but that 
they-==the jews—=did not crucify him (the Romans did). This way, in 
the Islamic matrative as well, the historicity of the crucifixion remains 


intact and completely fits the Quranic framework. 


Dr. Ayoub, imstne article “Towards an Islamic Christology, II: The 
Deathyotejesus, Reality or Delusion’, takes it a step further and 
proposes that the absolute denial of Jesus’ death, acce ding to the view 
Of Severamclassical Marrators as well, cannot be traced back to the 
Quransmowever, this view is historically as well as contemporarily only 
supported by a minority. 

Asstoretne question of whether Jesus actually died—that is, 
temporanily, considering that all agree he will return—of importance is 
what is found in verses 3:55, 5:117 and 19:33: “(Mention) when th 
said) Oyjesus, indeed 1 will take you and raise you unto Myselé ind 
purily you from those who disbelieve, and make those who follow: you 
(in submission to Allah alone) superior to those who disbeli¢ves until 
the Day Of Resurrection. Then to Me is your return, and) wall judge 


a 


between you concerning that in which you used to differ.” (G55) 


Dr. Ayyub states that the word that has been translated here as ‘take 
you is) wilawafika’in Arabic. The meaning of ‘awaffa is “to take away 
and) feceive’ (Of someone’s soul). In verse 5:17, this word reappears 
when jesus Says: “I said not to them except what You commanded 
me—to worship Allah, my Lord and your Lord. And I was a witness 


over them as long as | was among them; but when You took me up, 


: 
| 
: 
: 


You were the Observer over them. and You are. o 


Witness.” Dr. Ayoub points out that in both verses it is cl 
is being mentioned is the taking away of Jesus, and conside: 
word wutawaffika’ occurs more than twenty-five times 
each time referring to someone’s death, he concludes that 
ruled out that Jesus aid die. Even more so considering 
19:33 Jesus, asa child. explicitly speaks of his ce ming de 
understanding of this, however, is that it refers to the pe 
return. According to the Quran, he spoke miraculously fro 
in defence of his mother against those who slandered he: 
be upon me the day I was born and the day I will die a 
raised alive.” 

Dr. Zahnister, in his book “The Mission and Death ot | 
and Christianity, also points to the possibility of the dea 
within the Islamic framework. He cites al-] abari. amongs'i 
stated that, according to Ibn Abbas—one of the co: 
Muhammad and an early exegete of the Quran—'take yo 
means ‘take you in death’ (also found in Sa/ih al/-Buk! 
also points to Wahb bin Munabbih—who was otf 
generation after the companions of Muhammad—who rep: 
“God caused Jesus, son of Mary, to die for three hours d 
then He took him up to himself.” He then mention 
more, who relates from Ishaq bin Bishr the following: “G 
die for seven hours.” In final, Montgomery Watt re! 
matter from the famous Islamic scholar al-Mas udi (tent 
wrote about “the death of Christ under (the Ro: 


Tiberius.”’ 


That the general understanding within Islam clea 
Jesus was not crucified and did not die, according to D 


correlates with the apologetic work of the eighth cen 
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ChurchsFather john of Damascus, a Syrian priest. The oldest non- 
Quranictextualevidence that sheds light upon the Islamic denial of the 
cucitixioniss from his writing. Dr. Lawson claims that John of 
Damascussinethis text, which is seen as the first Christian polemic 


against Islamyedeliberately emphasised this aspect—the denial of the 
crucifixion—as opposed to the denial that the lews were responsible 
fonitjinvorder to identify Islam, in the eyes of the Church, with the 
heretioudoctrine Of Docetism. This doctrine maintained that Jesus 
merely had a physical appcarance, and was therefore only apparently 
tniciticdsitwas someone else who was actually crucified instead. 
EarlyeMusumeexegetes would have then adopted this theory of 


substitution. In the Quran, and he refers to the late Morris Seale (a 
famed Jewish theologian), there is no mention of someone else having 


taken the place of Chnist lon the cross]. “The Quran simply does not 
say enough on the subject to either confirm or deny the event.” In Ris 
research into CXCPESES from the first three centuries of the Islamic 
tradition, Lawson concludes that the sources used to substantiate the 
theory Of Substitution were nearly all of a non-Islamic origins Onew 

a 


might consider this remarkable. a 


Even though the generally accepted interpretation within] islam is 
that Jesus==before being taken unto the heavens—did of vaie by ‘ 
cnicifixiomy there existed and continues to exist within the wider 
(historical) Islamic framework room for a _ broader understanding 
regarding the crucifixion and death of Christ. Especially for those who 
are seeking God and come from a Christian background or have Some 
sort Of affinity with the figure of Christ, the wide historical framework 
of Islamuin'this regard is positively remarkable. At least, that was the 


case for me. 


Marmnage with Aisha Pethapssthe most famous woman in history, Mary, the mother of 


One of the most frequently heard contemporat ®  (¢esus--according to the “Catholic Encyclopaedia—married Joseph at 


the/agelOtnwelve, who himself was eighty or ninety years old at the 


Muhammad is regarding his marriage to Aisha. It 

prove his deviated, pathological and lustful character. 1 ) | times thewsneush king john Lackland married in the year 1200, at the 
between an adult and a minor clearly has no plac | ape Ol thirtyethree; with Isabella of Angouleme who was twelve years 
contemporary society requires no further explana = odatethemtime. The Indian mathematical genius, Srinivasa 
require an explanation is why such an insufferable mar | Ramanujan—who discovered the ‘taxicab numbers’ within number 


theony—=marned in) 1909 with Janaki Ammal when she was only ten 
years old (Bullough, 1990). 


In the modern West, too. this was not an uncommon phe nomenon. 


historically speaking—‘then’ and ‘there’—was no/ of! 


The main Hadith (Sahih al-Bukhan, no. 5133 


states: ““...the Prophet married her when she 


consummated his Marriage when she was nine \ For example, in America before the eighteenth century, children 
until his deat j married at the age Of Cight or nine (Syrett, 2016). A relatively well- 
knownexample (in American juristic circles) is that of Mary Hathaway 
difference in age were not exceptional at the time; | | (Virginiay1686) who married at nine years of age with William Williams 
| (Brewer, 2012). As for the juristic customs at the time, as bizarre @s/thise 


remained with him for nine years (i.¢ 


hard to imagine, but marriages between two 


particularly young age of the wife. In his article “Weddi 
may appear to you and me, Sir Edward Coke (a seventh century 


was the benchmark in determining someone’s maturity. | | English jurist) stated that: “the marriage of girls under twelve was 


| normale (Robertson, 2010) This notion is indirectly reflected in’ the 


menstruation was the point at which she wa Ci 


mature. According to Karen Armstrong frequent speéal | critics of Muhammad throughout the centurics, as everything that coulc 


Traditions in Ancient Israel’, Professor Lemos m 


— 


| 
be used to defile his character has been used: from violence and 


on monotheism and Islam in particular—M 


materialism, to polygamy and sorcery. However, his marriage with the = 


consummated their marriage after she reached pubert 
ee: . : - : s ~ % 
much younger Aisha was not included in the list of objections until the ® 


she refers to the Islamic historian al-Tabari: ““Tabar 


‘3 


carly twentieth century. Not until 1905 is there any mention of her ages 


SO young that she stayed in her parents’ home and the mai } 
consummated there later, when she had reached pubes D > in Western criticisms. It was the British David Margoliouth, Professor 
too, confirms that within traditional Islam, just as in n of Arabic at Oxford University, who stated that their marriage was an 


cultures, the age of marriage began with puberty (R “kadvised union” (Margoliouth, 1905). 


henomeno re ‘ > : | ba yi | 
P n was not limited to Arab culture | Dr. Jonathan Brown states that it is a remarkable fact that the 


throughout the world. opponents of Muhammad—from those in Mecca, the earlier cited antu- 


Islamic priest John of Damascus (seventh century), the Benedictine 
bishop Matthew Paris (twelfth and thirteenth century), up to even 
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on monotheism and Islam in particular—Muhamm 
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too, confirms that within traditional Islam, just as in man 
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mature. According to Karen Armstrong—frequent speake: 


Perhaps the most famous woman in history, Mary, the mother of 
}esis=according to the Catholic Encyclopaedia—married Joseph 

ihelavelottwelvenwho himself was eighty or ninety years old at the 
ime Thevenelish king John Lackland married in the year 1200, at the 
age of thirty-three, with Isabella of Angouleme who was twelve years 
old at the times ithe indian mathematical genius, Srinivasa 

Ramanujan—who giscovered the ‘taxicab numbers’ within number 

theory—-maried in 1909 with Janaki Amma! when she was only ten 

years old (Bull llough, 1990). 

Inthemoder West, too, this was not an uncommon phenomenon 
forsexamplemsimewimerica before the eighteenth century, children 
Matiedsamtnesame Or cight Or mine (Syrett, 2016). A relatively well 
known example (in American juristic circles) is that of Mary Hathaway 
(Virginia, 1686) who married at nine years of age with William Williamiigs 


(Brewer, 2012), As for the juristic customs at the time, as bizarre as this — 
(a seventh Géntunye 


may appear to you and me, Sir Edward Coke 
English jurist) stated that: “the marriage of girls under twelve ywas 
normale (Robertson, 2010) This notion is indirectly reflectedsin he 
critics Of Muhammad throughout the centuries, as everything thateou ld 
be usedeto defile his character has been used: from yiolencevar d 
materialism, to polygamy and sorcery. However, his marrage with the 
much younger Aisha was not included in the list of objections until the 
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early twentieth century. Not until 1905 is there any mention Of herage 
in Western criticisms. It was the British David Margoliouth, Professor) 
of Arabic at Oxford University, who stated that their marriage was an 
“il advised union” (Margoliouth, 1905). oe , 

Dr Jonathan Brown states that it is a remarkable fact that the 
opponents of Muhammad—from those in Mecca, the earlier cited anti= 
Islamic priest John of Damascus (seventh century), the Benedictine +4 
bishop Matthew Paris (twelfth and thirteenth century), up to even 
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Voltaire and Gibbon (eighteenth century)—have never menti 


age of Aisha as an argument against him. Considering 
thirteen hundred years in which criticism of this had 
mentioned, it was apparently nothing out of the ordin 


factor may be that the political element of certain marriag: 


more common in past times than later on. In this regard, e 


critic Tom Holland remarked that Muhammad’s mar 


was not of a sexual but a political nature (Holland, 2012). 


The fact that today marriage and the appropriate age of 1 


viewed differently is also expressed in the minimum age fo: 


worldwide, which is on average between sixteen and eig 
Islamic world foo. With the exception of Saudi Arabia (whi 
have a minimum age to begin with), Sudan (pubert 
Kuwait (fifteen for women), all Islamic countries form 


minimum age which corresponds with the average 


Malaysia, it even lies far above it, namely twenty-one. Of | 


does not negate the fact that clandestinely and locall 


many girls married very young, especially in certain areas 


the Middle East. There also continues to be a differe: 


permitted age of marriage between men and wome: 
Generally speaking, the age for women is globally (and 1 
cases legally as well) always lower. This was even 


Netherlands until 1985. 


Within the Islamic world. we §fortunatel\ 
developments to combat the existing deplorable stat 
concerning child marriage. For example, in April 2017, an 
congress took place in Indonesia in which (female) |: 
adopted a resolution to ban child marriages completely. | 
Ahmad Farouk Musa (director of the ‘Global Peace F 


the ‘Islamic Renaissance Front’ in Malaysia) states that the 
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lsam»approves of child marriages does not correspond with the spirit 
of the islamic law. He maintains that Islamic rulings and laws should be 
applied based on Mmagqasid al-shari‘a’. \n defining this term, he refers to 
the fourteenth century jurist al-Shatibi who describes it as the reaching 
of good) benefit and well-being, and avoiding evil, pain and loss for the 


creation. These are higher purposes—aimed at improving the current 
In 


sitdation=—with repard to the general well-being of society. 
conclusion, Dr Musa notes that it should be clear that the historical age 

of mathape(puberty) in our times no longer fulfils the above described 

spirit of the law. 

Finallysthere exist different theories, which are very old and based 
upontie traditions, with regard to the marriage between Muhammad 
andsAisnaswhich state that she was much older than traditionally 
assumeds l= Pabrizi wrote in the fourteenth century, as an introduction 
to his well-known collection of Hadith ‘Mishkat a/-Masabih’, a number 
of biographical details of those persons who have narrated Hadith) He 
writes, amongst others, about Asma’ (the eldest daughter of Abu Bakr): 
“She was the sister of Aisha, wife of the Holy Prophet, and was t 
years Olderthan her... In 73 A.H. (692 CE)... Asma died at the = of 
one hundred years.” If we assume that te above is correct, Asma: 
would have been twenty-eight or twenty-nine years old in the first yea 
of the hijra (the migration of Muhammad and his followers from Mecca cc 
to Medinalin the year 622). According to this interpretation, Aisha was 


seventeen or eighteen years old at the time, and fourteen OF a 


the time of consummating the marriage. 

Ibn Kathir, the classical exegete of the Quran, also cites this 
tradition: In the book “Early Days’ (based on a/-Bidaya wal-Nihaya)y we 
find that Ibn Kathir said: “Asma’ died in 73 A.H. (692 CE) at the age 
of one hundred years. She was ten years older than her sister Aishay 
This clearly implies the same as it does with al-Tabrizi, Purthermore, 
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the Hadith of al-Bukhari (no. 4876) also provides reason to assu own soul, entice thee secretly, saying: ‘Let us go and serve other gods, 
Aisha was older. It has been narrated that Aisha said rega: : which thoushast not known, thou, nor thy fathers. Namely, of the gods 
revelation of Sura al-Oamar, that: “...it was revealed to M : j of the people Which are round about you, nigh unto thee, or far off 


Mecca while I was a playful little girl [jariya).” In ‘The Bou * tomtneerfrom the one end of the earth even unto the other end of 


Koran’ of al-Khatib it is mentioned that this revelation | » the cathe thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; 

the year 614. If Aisha moved in with Muhammad in 623, w! » nciihershalisthine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt 

nine years old, then she would have been a new-born bab thou;concealshim. But thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be 

of the revelation in question. However, the Hadith states | » iitstuponihimto put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 

small playful girl’ (tr. Lane, 1863), which means there wa: : people. Ana thou shalt stone him with stones. that he die; because he 

of several years. This makes her age at the time of consum | hath sought to thrust thee away from the Lord thy God, which brought 

the marriage to be thirteen or fourteen. and according to thee out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

maintain that jarya’ refers to the period between six and thu ] Infisearucie The Issue of Apostasy in Islam’, Dr. Jonathan Brown 

of age—this was between the ages of fifteen up to twenty = explainsstnatthe classical Islamic view on apostasy [ndda| has certain. | 


similanues swith the Jewish tradition. For example, the punishmentifor 


the apostate |wurtadd| was death according to all classical schoolssom 
Apostasy | . 
Islam (Sunni as well as Shi'a) and was understood to be a public and 


Historically, apostasy has been regarded as something | | : 


not a private matter. Brown further cites several Hadith upon which the 
merely no longer believing in one’s religion. [he term ap : | | sa 
nature of the punishment tor apostasy 15S based. Bor example, al- 
from the Greek term ‘apostasia’ and translates as uprising, : . ; : - ‘ : 
P : 3 Bukhan (no. 3017) narrates: “...If someone (a Muslim) changes his) 

separation. [his term implies a break with a previous Ute a S  weigionillihim.” Furthermore, Muslim (no. 1676) naeeitesneveiadn : 
f a an th . 7 aaa. 

“It is not permissible to take the life of a Muslim who bears witr " 

' that there is no god but Allah, and that I am the Messenger of / 


but in one of the three cases: the married adulterer, a life for ite @ 


aversion to it (Coser, 1954). It is also a concept that exis! 
(historical) religious traditions. For example, the Persian 11 
third century had already implemented punishments f 
heavily persecuted Buddhists, Jews and Chnistians i 


murderer), and the one who leaves his religion (Islam) and abandons _ 


protect Zoroastrianism as the (binding) state religion (| 1 
, the community.” iv 


2008). In the Bible, we also find rules with regard va 
eI | Why ts the punishment for apostasy so severe? Does this not 


Deuteronomy 13:6-10, we read how those who aband: 
PP | | ) contradict the Quran, which teaches, as mentioned in versé 2:256) that 
true God’ were to be treated in ancient Israel in accorda: | 


theré is no compulsion in religion? The notion that someone is 


letter of the law: “If thy brother, the son of thy mothe: 


sentenced to death because of what he or she believes is very far is 


thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend 
removed from everything that we are brought up with in the West a: 


> Ags FF} ” 2 IK - ’ ‘- Cc ~ nm + | , | - ‘ > 
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nine years old, then she would have been a new-born baby at th = «thoW cConcealsnim. But thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be 
fitstuponehimeto put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
peoplemimadithou shalt stone him with stones, that he die; because he 
of several years. This makes her age at the ttme of consummat | . hath)soughtto thrust thee away from the Lord thy God, which brought 
. thee out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 


of the revelation in question. However. the Hadith states tha’ 


small playful girl’ (tr. Lane, 1863), which means there was a dit 


the marriage to be thirteen or fourteen, and according to 
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contradict the Quran, which teaches, as mentioned in verse 2;256) that 
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individual freedom, freedom of thought, freedom of expr 


evidently, freedom of religion. Dr. Jonathan Brown, 


convert himself, is of course familiar with the Western cultu 


to this practice and the incredulity from the perspective 


culture. He states that the concept of apostasy was in 


historically far more complex than how a number of co 


Islamic countries frequently understand and apply it. The id 


community in those times was completely intertwined wit! 
abandon one’s religion was therefore little different from 
the community (i.e. the country) one lived in. In 

conversion was therefore equal to treason or deserti 
explains the very severe punishments that wer 


implemented against those who took such a step. 


We also see this kind of reasoning in Islamic history. | 
century jurist Imam Ibn al-Humam, for example, wrot 
Fath al-Oadir’ (vol. 6, p. 72): “It is necessary to punish 
death in order to avert the evil of war, not as punishment ! 
disbelief, because the greatest punishment for that 1s will 
possibility of a death sentence for treason remains to be | 


in various countries today, such as the United States in tl 


penalty for treason is thus: “Whoever, owing allegiance to 


States, levies war against them or adheres to their enem\ 
aid and comfort within the United States or elsewher« 
treason and shall suffer death...” (18 U.S. Code, par. 2551 
link with the principle of treason ae wartime, there 
with public order. As soon as ‘disbelief (or the new 


publicly proclaimed, historically and based on the ear! 


intertwined nature of religion and community, a situation d. 


which there was a danger of disturbing social stability. 
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Westneretore see, explains Dr. Brown, that the public character of 
apostisyehassbeen very weighty in terms of convictions throughout 
historyefoullustrate the public aspect (rather than the disbelief itself), 
hementions/as an example a Muslim from the Ottoman Empire in the 
Sitteemtnecemtury who had converted to Christianity and became a 
monk, and was brought before court. When the man was offered 
coffee, he threw it in the face of the judge and began cursing Islam. The 
judge ruled that this man was insane and released him. Only after the 
Comverimecuestion, in the period afterwards, had insulted Islamic 


publically three times was he executed. 


The importance of the public (Cause W ith L¢ card ‘TO War 1s also 
reflected in the fact that many Islamic jurists did not categorise the 


| 


topic of apostasy as being a part of criminal law, but as a part of 


intemauomal politics and ‘dealing with rebellion’ instead. Dr. Brows F 
points to, amongst others, the fundamentally important work within 
the Shafi'i school al-Mubhadhab ; by the eleventh century scholar al- 
Shirazierie@ also mentions several Hanafi jurists (such as Ibn ale n 
and IbnalSa‘ati) who maintain this categorisation. It is also remarkable 
that ‘later’ versions, as reflected in the four (Sunni) schoolSa@meianw= : 
witha iramework and within the context of conflict and publi@@rdetess 
temainnoditectly reflecting the personal example set by \ {uh deal 
lnethiserepard, Dr. Brown states that there is no evidence that 
Muhammad had ever executed anyone because of apostasy. Inghis work 
Apostasyin islam: A Historical and Scriptural Analysis’, Tahayjabin Ales 
Alwani also concludes that Muhammad never executed anyone because 

Ofapostasy or disbelief. Al-Alwani cites the Andalusian jurist(@iythe 

eleventh century Muhammad bin al-Talla, who writes in his work ‘al 

Abkames There is no reliable evidence that the Prophet ever executed 


anyone for apostasy.” = 
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publically three times was he executed. 
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penalty for treason is thus: “Whoever, owing allegiance to | : remain not directly reflecting the personal example set by Muhammad; 


m © gethisexepard) Dr. Brown states that there is no evidencemtnat 
: Muhammad had ever executed anyone because of apostasy. In his work | 
‘Apostasy in Islam: A Historical and Scriptural Analysis’, Taha Jabiaee 
Alwani also concludes that Muhammad never executed anyone beGause 


States, levies war against them or adheres to their enemic: 
aid and comfort within the United States or elsewhere, 
treason and shall suffer death...” (18 U.S. Code, par. 2581). 5 | 
link with the principle of treason during wartime, there | 


with public order. As soon as ‘disbelief’ (or the new | of apostasy Or disbelief. Al-Alwani cites the Andalusian jurist OfMtHG 
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which there was a danger of disturbing social stability anyone for apostasy.” a 
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eee Of Work pu - for apostasy —for ne ere 
ccets SRE Tracts - ~niement mn when neo rot 
SEER of War—onc nus ncer why this 8 Sail being 
4 
commend. "7 
Theeeetes: I found wrhin hk ~-.) rca bag of Islam and thee 
“SSpaGEse WD me gucshan of 2 “nod the whole af Ge matter 
Ste eer Gene first Time and: ers! - within the context 
i teeeeme Finally, the ° iTror > \Puran and moss certainh y also 
Seam set by Muhamr cred Me 2 POSitive GESuREnNmNEEE 
Gite wencthcr there « > for indradual freedom ot 
belt enn the “Hous 


There is also the example of Ubaydullah 
companion ot Muhammad who converted to islam 
became and remained Christian when the Muslims ha 
in Ethiopia. Muhammad did not punish him and le 
also points to Imam al-Shati 1, who wrote about the Mus| 
at the time of Muhammad who had left the faith 
later). They were not forced to convert back to Islam, 
not killed either. This seems to be completely in acco: 
is mentioned in the Quran. After all, based on the Quran 1 
no worldly punishment for leaving the faith. Nowhe: 
mention of a punishment or sanction that human 


implement. In this regard, and besides vers« 


—-« 


compulsion in religion’, Shaykh Hamza Yusuf p 
“And obey Allah and obey the Messenger and bewar 
away, then know that upon Our Messenger is onl) 
proclamation.” 
*... Whoever wishes, let him believe; and whoe\ 


disbelieve.” Completely against my expectations, faith | 


matter of personal choice. At the end of the vers 
about the judgement of God and not about a puns hm«¢ 


implemented by human beings. 


Despite the fact that countries such as Sudan and 
have the death penalty for apostasy in general, we fortus 
that within Islamic orthodoxy—even with a very contr 
al-Qaradawi—there discussion 
applicability. Moreover, it is stated that it is not ‘dis 
punishable, but that apostasy is only an offence in a cont 
destabilisation 


compared the punishment for apostasy- —In accorda: 


previously mentioned classical understandino 


of treason. He explains that there exists no punishment for someone’s 
décisioOnstorstop believing in Islam, considering that the Quran clearly 
slatesuti@teethere is NO Compulsion in religion” (verse 2:256). “Only 
those who combine their leaving Islam with a public attempt to 
undermine the stability of the Muslim community can be punished for 
ndda (apostasy).” 

Within our globalised world—as a CONnSequence OT mass mipration as 
well as an increasing interdependence (the internet a Cl ympletely new 
contextmassceveloped, which hardly knows any comparison in history 
and which clearly has consequences for how socicties are organised, in 
the Islamic Monmdeas well. Closed socicties, such as previously more 
often had been the norm rather than the exc epuon and towards which 
classical legislation is peared, no longer exist (with the exception of only 
a few states). That is why there isa demand tor means to preserve and , 
Maintainine existing Order within this new and much more open wouGaa™ 
Brown suggests that the purpose of the punishment ot apostasy within 
Islamic Law [shari ‘a| also related to the presery avon ot faith. When va 
Islam, andewith it the Islamic community, incurs damage dueito this _ 
implementing Of worldly punishments for apostasy—for which there 
exists sufficient traditional eround not to implement it when it d6es not 
concern a Situation of war—one might wonder why this is still being d 
continued. 


The context I found within the historical reading of Islam and) the 
fespomselto the question of apostasy clarified the whole of the matter 
to me for the first time and made it understandable within the *GOntext 
of that time. Finally, the texts from the Quran and most certainlyyaiso 


the example set by Muhammad offered me a positive answer £6 the 


questonof whether there exists any room for individual freedOmyor 
beliéf within the ‘House of Islam’. 


9, Hatred of Jews 


“Antisemitism? Although I always hope that we learn from history, | 


fear at the same time that we cannot learn anything new...” 


Sumon Wiesenthal 


“Antisémitism is an inherent part of Islam.” In critical circles, this 
chimiSwamixequentiy heard accusation against the message that 
Muhammad proclaimed more than fourteen centuries aco. Based on 


; 


fumerous hOrtitic incidents recently—in Europe alone already—there 


appears to) bevardirect relation between Islam and hatred of Jews. A 


| appre Claie that VOH hal ‘ cul Wiiiled a Pi q y 
tH for t/ sf fons , | ‘ Palestinian who screamed Allahu Akbar’ shattered the windows of a 
aniisemilis#? wilt tie €AHCaAHON SYste//, ; 
— ~ Jewish delimevimsterdam. Lurkish and Arab classmates threatened, 
absurd that most leftist parties voted agains. | . ie 
thoucoh. when thines really matter, we Jen Sal ® sibeatt and choked a fourteen-year-old Jewish student in Berlin. Synan 
IO {2 % TIC ETH gS Ce ) GiieT, iv ClvS at | \ \ 7 4 
wends at all H » asyllmseekers)beat a jewish boy (also in Berlin) with a belt because of 
_ 7 f j 0 Di for wurse ij e\ ht ; : , 
friends at all exce or oui 


: his skullcap. Finally, in Panis, an eighty-tiv e year old lady—a holocaust 


among the left and the right, among athetsts, ( 
me = sunivor=wasikilied and burned by her Islamic neighbour for ‘being@ 
Muslims. Fortunately, there are exceptions; bor 7 ys } 
| | = Wealthyjeweriheimages On the internet of sermons by Imams filled 
not counting on any support. [t 1s sad, but peo} : i 
. = wittvitulentnatred of Jews, or a demonstration in our own The Hague 
just do not like us. : | 
In which ‘death to the Jews’ Was chanted. do not contribute to @ 
| | % | possible huance in the notion that Islam is inherently anti-Semitic. 
Reaction of a Jewish friend to the submitted motio: : 
question : That there exists a relationship between certain Muslims—and with 


them, Islam—and anti-Semitism is certainly true. Just like this evil has 
been historically very Vivid and at times continues to be amongst 
Christians—and With them, Christianity. Nevertheless, 1, and many 
with me, have mever considered Christian orthodoxy anti-Semitic as 
such, This was mot the case for the Islamic creed. However, was the 
| distinction that I made on this point between the Christian and Islamic 


message justified? 


‘wi Ly ~~ " 


nment tor somecone 5 


[here is also the example of Ubaydullah bin Jahs! tot of treason. He explains that there exists n 
companion of Muhammad who converted to Islan decision to Stop believing in Islam, consid t the Quran clearly 
became and remained Christian when the Muslims had to re} states that “there is no compulsion in religion (ves 2:256). “Only 


ittempt to 


thosé Who combine their leaving Islam 
undermine the Stability Of the Muslim comn 
nda (apostasy).” 

Within our globalised world—as a conscy mipration as 
well as an increasing interdependence the | mpiet . 


in Ethiopia. Muhammad did not punish him and let hu 
in b punished for 


also points to Imam al-Shafi i, who wrote about the Mu 
ith 


at the time of Muhammad who had left the fa 


later). They were not forced to convert back to Islam, an 


at 


not killed either. This seems to be completeh in ac 


is mentioned in the Ouran. After all. based on the Ouran re | . 
‘ ; © contexthas developed, which hardly know 
no worldly punishment for leaving the taith. Nowhere : ) Sou | 
4 and which clearly has consequences for | 
mention of a punishment or sanction that human b: ! | : 
| : the Islamic word as well. Closed socictx re 
implement. In this regard. and besides verse 2:25 | . | | 
4 , = often fadibeem the norm rather than the excep: | towards which 
compulsion in religion”, Shaykh Hamza Yusuf point! ; > + nee | 
P J . 3 classical legislation 1S geared, no longer exist (with t epuon oO only 
“And obey Allah and obey the Messenger and beware. b 7 | ' | : 
’ a few states). That iS why there is a demand to: | pOreserve and 
away. then know that upon Our Messenger ts only (the | | ae . | | | 
; : . fMuintintneexistne order within this new and much more open woud 
f¢ yr) clear yr >clamation.” \ crsc 18:29 is LuSO | . , . 
; | Brown suggests that the purpose of the punishn f apostasy WHERE 
* .. Whoever wishes, let him believe; and whoever \ q a . 
Islamic Law [shan a) also related to the preservat of tath, WReal 
disbelieve.”” Completely against my expectations, taith 1: ! . ; 
| a0 , Islam, ancewith it the Islamic community, incurs damage due SOURS 
matter of personal choice. At the end of the versc ; 
implementine of Worldly punishments for apostasy—for which ther 
about the judgement of God and not about a punishme | ; zt . =" 
jude , me cists suicient traditional ground #o/ to implement it when if does not 
implemented by human beings a. + ; | 
concem a Situation of war—onc might wonder why this ss snil being 
Despite the tact that countries such as Sudan and Ate continued. % 
have the death penalty tor apostasy in gencral, we tor : | i } 
: ? The context | found within the historical reading of [SRS 
that within Islamic orthodoxy—even with a very contro | : | . . 
| response to the guesnion of apostas\ clarified the whole of iam or 
such as al-OQaradawi—there exists a_ discussion Pt, 4 
io me for tne first time and made it understandable within (he GOnnext 
applicability. Moreover, it is stated that it is not ‘disb 7 | : 
' of that time. Finally, the texts trom the Quran and most certainly also 
punishable, but that apostasy is only an offence in a | . me 
the example set by Muhammad offered me a positive answenia the 
destabilisation or treason. Dr. Brown mentions that c ; “ia 
, quesvion Of whether there exists any room for individual freedom of 
compared the punishment for apostasy—in accord - . - ‘a 
belief within the “House of Islam’. 


previously mentioned classical understanding 
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There is also the example of ‘“Ubavdullah bin 


S| companion of Muhammad who converted to Islam 


became and remained Christian when the Muslims | 

| in Ethiopia. Muhammad did not punish him and let hin 
also points to Imam al-Shafi 1, who wrote about the Mu 
at the tme of Muhammad who had left the taith (and « 
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later). They were not forced to convert back to Is! 


not killed either. This seems to be completely in accor 
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is mentioned in the Quran. After all, based on the Qu 
no worldly punishment for leaving the taith. No 
mention of a punishment or sanction that hum 
implement. In this regard, and besides vers¢ 

compulsion in religion’, Shaykh Hamza Yusuf 

“And obey Allah and obey the Messenger and bewar 
away, then know that upon Our Messenger 1s on 

for) clear proclamation.” Verse 16:29 1s also 
“<'.. Whoever wishes, let him believe; and whoeve: 
disbelieve.” Completely against my expectations, fait! 
matter of personal choice. At the end of the vet 


about the judgement of God and not about a pun 


implemented by human beings. 


Despite the fact that countries such as Sudan 
have the death penalty for apostasy in general, we fort 
that within Islamic orthodoxy—even with a very cont 
such as al-Oaradawi—there exists a discussion 
applicability. Moreover, it is stated that it is not ‘disb« 
punishable, but that apostasy is only an offence in 
destabilisation or treason. Dr. Brown mentions 
compared the punishment for apostas\ In iccore 


previously mentioned classical understandinge—witl 
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of treason. He explains that there exists no punishment for someone’ ’s 


decision to stop believing in Islam. consid ring that the (Quran clearly 
states that “there is no compulsion in relicion (verse ?:256). “Only 
those who combine their leaving Islam wit! publi attempt to 
indenminethe stability Of the Muslim community can be punished for 
ndda (apostasy). 

Withimoun@iobalised world—as a consequence of mass migration as 
Well as am increasing interdependence (the interne completely new 
conlexenasadevelroped, which hardly knows any comparison in histor 
ind Whichecleatiy nas consequences for how socicties are organised, in 
the Islamic world as well. Closed societies, suc! $ previously more 
bftennadibeentne morm rather than the exception and towards which 


classical legislation 1s geared, no longer CXI1St <Ception ¢ rE ¢ nly 


aiewstatesjeeunatis why there is a demand for means to preserve and 
Maintaintheexisune order within this new and much more open worl 
Brown suggests thatthe purpose of the punishment of apostasy} within 
lsamiewuawelsean al also related to the preservation of faith. When 
Islam, andewithit the Islamic community, incurs damage due to this 
implementing of worldly punishments tor aAPOSTAS) —ftor which there 
exists sufficient traditional ground of to implement it when it does not 
concer a’situation of war—one might wonder why this is still) bemg 


continued. 


The context | found within the historical reading of Islamyand the 
response to the question of apostasy clarified the whole of the matter 
fo me forthe first time and made it understandable within the CORtEXt 
of that time; Finally, the texts from the Quran and most certaimly/alse 
the example set by Muhammad offered me a positive answer the 
question of whether there exists any room for individual freedom of 
belief within the ‘House of Islam’. 


9, Hatred of Jews 


“Antisemitism? Although I always hope that we learn trom history, I 


fear atthe Same time that we cannot learn an) thing new... 


Simon Woiesen 


“inusemiusmeissan inherent part of Islam.” In critical circles, this 
claim is a frequently Heard accusation against the message that 
Muhammad proclaimed more than fourteen centuries ivO Based on 
numerous horrific Incidents recently—in Eur ype alone already—there 
appreciate that you have submittec =) appearst@uperaeciect relation between Islam and hatred of Jews. A 


tisemit thin the educat » Palestinianewhowscreamed “Allahu Akbar’ shattered the windows of a 
QNNSCHHHSI wilipth ibe eduicaiion § syste? ) 


/ 1 that ; left I Jewish Gewminevimsterdam. Turkish and Arab classmates threatened, 
QUSHTL Qi FOS Ahiayi arti ) voted “4 


} A oy } , beandecnoOked a fourteen-year-old Jewish student in Berlin. Synan 
j OH? iP }}’ He f} f igs reaily Waite yr. }} ; j iM , ; . 


Friend y : Hy | asylum Seekers beat a Jewish boy (also in Berlin) with a belt becausej@k 
ienas at ali except jor ourselves. ured of ‘ 


| _— his skullcap. Pinally, in Paris, an eighty-five year old lady—a holocaust 
among the left and the right, among atheists, | 


Vusiz j sinivor—was killed and burned by her Islamic neighbour for ‘being a 
NIMS? 77S. ortunately, there an 


Wealthy jews Lhe images on the internet of sermons by Imamsyalled 


jot counting on any support lt is sad, but peo | f 


J Kg "- with virulent hatred of Jews, or a demonstration in our own [Phe Hague 
sust do not like Hs. 
. in which “death to the Jews’ was chanted. do not contnbateutona 


possible nuance in the notion that Islam is inherently anti-Semitic 
and with 


© thempislam——and anti-Semitism is certainly true. Just like this evils 
been historically very vivid and at times continues to be amongst 


Reaction of a Jewish friend to the submitted motio: 


question ' | That there exists a relationship between certain Muslims 


Chastans=<and with them, Christianity. Nevertheless, Il, and many 
with me, have never considered Christian orthodoxy anti-Semitic as 
» such Phisewas not the case for the Islamic creed. However, was the 


distinction that | made on this point between the Christian and Islamic 


message justified? 


). Hatred of Jews 


j “Antisemitism? Although [always hope that we learn from history, l 
7] feaautnesame time that we cannot learn anything new...” 


Simon Wiesenthal! 


“Antisemitism is an inherent part oft Islam.’ In critical circles, this 
j claim is a frequently heard accusation against the message that 
; Muhammad proclaimed more than fourteen centuries ago. Based on 
humerouswnOndnc incidents recently—in Europe alone already—there 


, appears foeperaedirect relation between Islam and hatred of Jews. A 


“] appreciate that you have submitted a miotio) a ) 
| ) , Palesumanewoorscreamed Allahu Akbar’ shattered the windows of a 
antisemitism uithin the education system, and | 
D | Jewish Gelinemsterdam. Turkish and Arab classmate: threatened, 
absurd that most leftist parties voted against it. B 
: = beaeangecnokea a fourteen-year-old Jewish student in Berlin. Syrian 
though, when things really matter, we jens do not ; ’ : 


ae) asviumeseekers beat a jewish boy (also in Berlin) with a belt because G& 
fis skulcaperinaiy, in Paris, an eighty-five year old lady—a holocaust 
. sunivor—was killed and burned by her Islamic ne iohbout for ‘being a 
| | wealthy Jew’. The images on the internet of sermons by [imams filled 


friends at all excep jor ourselves. Hatre. 
among the left and the right, among atheists, Ch 


Muslims. Fortunately, there are exceptions: ho 


not counting on any support [ft ts sad, ' 4 
” 7 with virulent hatred of Jews, or a demonstration in our own The Hague 4 
just do not like us. 4 " 


in whicme death to the Jews’ was chanted, do not contribute toma 


Reaction of a Jewish friend to the submitted motio: possible nuance in the notion that Islam ts inherently anti-Semitic. 


question | That there €xists a relationship between certain Muslims—and with 
them, Islam=—and anti-Semitism is certainly true. Just like this evilhas 
been historically very vivid and at times continues to be amongst 
7 Chnstans——and with them, Christianity. Nevertheless, I, and many 
with me, have never considered Christian orthodoxy anti-Semitic as 
sichiatnisewas not the case for the Islamic creed. How ever, was the 


distinction that | made on this point between the Christian and Islamic 


message justified? 
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ls Chrishanity anti-Semitic? 


theliitsterusade (1096), massive pogroms took place in the Rhineland 


: Throughout the aves, varlous passages trom the Ni , cities (in today’s Germany) in which thousands of lews we;re massacred 
| | have been used to justify persecution of Jews. An examp | | in themame or defeating all “disbelievers’. This later became known as 
find in Matthew 23:34-26. in which Jesus says to the |. } the first great persecution of the Jews [in Europe]. Furthermore, Jews 
*«__.and some of them ye shall kill and crucify; and some ot = weremtorbidden trom possessing land, holding public functions and 
| ye scourge (torture) in your synagogues, and persecute t ae Workingewitiinemost guilds. This is how many ended up in the free 
) to City. That upon you may come all the rightes wis blood shi | sector: business, banking and commerce. When the\ prove d being 
| earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 7 | successful in these trades, this then lead to envy and stories about 
: son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and - moneyanaspower hungry Jews who conspired against Christians. One 
| Verily I say unto you, all these things shall come upon this g: a) Ontneaceusations trom the later medieval period was that Jews had 
In Matthew 27-24-26, we find the basis for the accu: Ee crore responsible for the plague. The; 
have killed God—atter all, from a Christian perspective, Je: eo sens tne Dlood of Christian infants for their 
in the flesh: “When Pilate (the Roman prefect of Judea a reliious)tituals, Nevertheless, many believed these bizarre accusations, 
eee he could prevail nothing, b Whichledstormore extreme violence and persecution. First, by foreimg 
tumult was made (by the Jewish population of Judea), : Jewsiintorghettos. Then, by massive expulsion from France, Englama® : 
and washed his hands before the multitude, saying: ‘] am 11 | many anc Spain, amongst other places 
the blood of this just person. See to it.’ Then answered | IniSiysa young Martin Luther (the initiator of the Reformation and 
and said: His blood be on us, and on our children.’ Then | Withlitytnenlater Protestant Church) thought that Jews were NODES be 4 
released Barabbas (the murderer) unto them: and w' | persecuted, but that tolerance would lead to their conversion to 
scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified.” m Chushanitye he even explicitly criticised the Roman Catholic Church — 
Partially ete tecettest< and the earliest disp on this point. When it became clear to him that the Jewish community 4 
Church Fathers and the rabbis who were accused of dc: | would"not convert, his mild tone changed into hatred, says Robert 
accepting the Messiah, the (Catholic) Church has exclude: | Michaelin his book “Holy Hatred’. Luther advised what should/happen 
and marginalised the Jewish community for centuries. Dr. ‘ fF to the jews [in his work “On the Jews and their Lies’, chapter 11}; 
amongst others, points out that the Church conside: ; ; 


| - ] What shall we Christians do with this rejected and condemned 
collectivehy—tormally until the Second Vatican Council } 4 ~ - : 

| Ee 4 people, the Jews? ...lirst, to set fire to their synagogues OF 
the murderers of God (Greenspon et al, 2000). As the C| | o~e ; 


7p | f= Schools and to bury and cover with dirt whatever will not burn, $6 
more powerful, more institutionalised persecutions fo 


thatemo man will ever again see a stone or cinder of them 
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...second, I advise that their houses also be razed 
...Third. I advise that all 
; he 


writings, in which such idolatry, lies, cursing and 


NOOKS 


their prayer 


taught, be taken from them. Fourth, | advise that 


forbidden to teach henceforth on pain of loss 


...Fifth, I advise that safe-conduct on the highwa 


completely for the Jews. ...Sixth, I advise that u 
to them, and that all cash and treasure of silver and q 
from them and put aside for safekec ping » 1 


a spade 


recommend putting a flail, an axe, a hoe, 
spindle into the hands of young, strong Jews and | 
letting them earn their bread in the sweat o 


Theretore, in any case, away with them! 


Partially because of these notions and events mento 


fertile ground developed for the later rise of the Naz 


eventually the holocaust, in which millions were killed (Be: 


’ 


That Christianity, or rather the practical adherence t 
history, has been a cause of the enormous sufferin 
people should be clear. However, Jesus himself, of al 
Jewish man, has naturally never proclaimed the anti-S 
that the Roman Catholic Church as well as the Protesi 
conveyed to the “flock of believers’. The previously cited } 
do indeed not refer to the Jewish people as a whok 
specific group of Jewish religious scholars (the Phas 
‘internal enemies’ of Jesus’ message. Does the fact t 7 
figure [of Christianity] conveyed a different message tha ] 
followers practised render the religion anti-Semitic? ©: 


figure to remain the starting point? My opinion ts that tl 


apply. Before I will analyse the personal message and 
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Mubammadiwith repard to his interaction with the Jewish community, | 


Wwouldstitse like to discuss a number of ‘controversial’ narrations and 


verses. 


Does Islam teach hatred of Jews? 


A well-known Hadith (Sahih A luslim. 2922) 
Semitic by inose Who do not know the context, states: ‘““The last hour 


that is considered anti- 


will not come until the Muslims will tioht against the Jews and the 
Muslimsewiltekit them, until the Jews will hide themselves behind a 


soneonairee and the stone or tree would sav: ‘O Muslim. there ts a 


Jew behind»me; come and kill him...”’ Without an 


very extreme (and alienating) text that seems to | 


context, this 1s a 


little TO)C TT) Tf T 


nuance. That is why both critics and so-called ‘hate imams’ cite it this 


much larger 


ry : 
eagiee 


way, However, this concerns a 


passaye 


de > nip T) of the 


eschatological whole. It is a part of an Islami 
apocalypse (the End of Times and the Day of judgement 
battle will take place between Jesus (the Messiah) and the Anticheigt 
(the Dajjal). 

Protessor suleiman and Dr. Khan of the Yaqeen Institute sayithat 


this battle is in fact not about or between relioions. but 1s a written 


in which 


accounton tne eventual war between good and evil. They further State 
thatalmenteous Christians, Jews and Muslims, will follow Jesus when 
hemetumnss sind there is none from the People of the Scripture but 
that he will surely believe in Jesus before his death. And on the Day of 
Resurrection he will be against them a witness.” (Quran 4:159) People 
Wilmumites (under one creed). However, besides unbelievers and 
disbelievers, deviant Christians, Jews avd Muslims will follow the Daijjal. 
The Hadith that describes the soldiers of the Dajjal who are Jewish 


refers specifically to a Jewish unit of seventy thousand men who will 


fom We Siia to them: b: 
x the Verses in quest 
sie 0 a facnon— «> 
the jewish communin 
Furthermore, in thc 
relaguous identity, but 
meron to God's c 
followed ts histonc.! 
commentary of the Qurar 
Gyfge@e Student of Ib: 
enderstood this texr. \/ 
to a iteral transforma: 
the development of a char 
behaved amorally, followir 


A comtemporary cquivaicn’ 
someone behaves in an 


Chic. 2c 
clearty 


apieee —— if 


ay. Coming back 
Geipeemous point, this did not retcr to ‘the jew Reeae pecit 
violators of the law within up; in the same way e 
spoke of a specific PrOUp, afd not the peopic as a whole. é 

With the development ihe MOSS of the oun 
Sas gmemeasily expressed in a way that was duametnically oppe ed 
shatehe preached, whik cal texts were detiched Eromntn 
context resulting in almost an enurely new doctrine, SIE ines te 
era of the lived experience of islam was often political in nm: rut 
especially in terms of POC) 


, aes cheg: | 7 For its followers, earthly and protane matters sometimes seemed o- 
‘ , Carry more weight than the theology of the teacher Despite the fact : 
and mace (sor tf them apes and pigs...” And fu _ a 
7 itaivews enjoyed relative treedom under Islam —especially compared | 


make the Dajjal their Messiah and will follow him (Sa/ 


2944). This Hadith (Sahih Muslim, no. 2922), then, is not ex) 


Pay ae 


«@ i 
oa ee ee ae 
eg 


from, We said to them: ‘Be apes, despised.” Dr. Shabir Ally explains 


thauth@sverses in Question, contrary to what is commonly claimed, are 


all jewish soldiers or the Jewish people as a whol fonaboutthe curse of the Jewish people. These verses very clearly 
commentanes on the Hadith in question (such as ‘] relate tora faction—“those amongst you 


a” and “‘(some) of them”—of 
the Jewish community. 


_ tp eat a i 


Shaykh Anwar Shah al-Kashmini), it is also pointed out | 


followers of the Dajjal are merely a small group. By ce, -- | 
Furthermore, im the books Of /afsr, the controversy is not about any 


religious identity, but about the punishment that resulted from the 


aversion to God’s commands. The literal interpretation ot 
followedeas historically dominant. However, in 


n tne translation and 


Muslims and Christians will belong to the ‘righteous cam; 
fight the Dajjal. The rocks and trees that (metaphorical 


what 


Gn 
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hidden group do not point out random Jewish bysta 
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seventy thousand Jewish) soldiers from the army of t] ntichrist. t ; | 

( 2, J ) | commentary of the Quran by Yusuf Ali we read about how Mujahid, a 
ultimate evil. | Rr 

tabt't and Student of Ibn Abbas 1 compant 


understood tis text. Mujahid was of the opinion t! 


Dit hat this did not refe1 


mm oO] Muhammad) 
That the religious identity jof these soldiers] is not 


importance also becomes clear when we look at other H io a literal tramstormation of humans into apes and swine. He spoke ot 
the same event. In variant narrations, we find that th« the development Of a character with animalistic traits, and people who 
will Say: “Here is a rejecter of truth hiding behind m¢ A behaved amorally, tollowing their hasic mstincts as if they were animals, r 
or: “Here is a follower of Dajjal” (al-Safanni, a/-Buhy A contemporary equivalent would be the term ‘pig’ or ‘swing when — | 


someone behaves in an objectionable or obscene way. Coming back tO 


theyprevious point, this did not refer to ‘the’ Jews, BUENO specific 


se 


Ulum al-Akhira, \:493). By placing the above Hadith withu 
context, it quickly becomes clear that this 1s not a ma 


Semitism. 


violators Of the law within the mentioned group; in the same way Jesus 


The same applies to certain verses of the (uran that it : spoke of a specific group, and not the pec yple as a whole. 
each other, which some consider to be anti-Semitic: ‘the Jew 


With the development of Christianity, the message of the founde 
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apes and swine, a people accursed by Ge id. Even when was often easily expressed in a way that was diametrically Oppo ed to 


what fe preached, while Biblical texts were detached from) th 
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mentioned, it becomes clear from the text that this 


‘children of Israel’. Verse 2:65 states: “And you had al: 


context, resulting in almost an entirely new doctrine. Similarly, the latter 

eta Of the lived experience of Islam was often politicalin nature, 
especially in terms of policy. 

inform you of (what is) worse than that as penalty from 


, Lh é 
, Forits followers, earthly and profane matters sometimes seemed to) 
that of) those whom Allah has cursed and with whom He beca: | “= - : a 
p : Carry more weight than the theology of the teacher. Despite the fact 
and made (some) of them apes and pigs...”’ And finally. vers: = 3 : ; — 
P p's | that Jews enjoyed relative freedom under Islam—especially compared) 
ce” - : . ; ’ < : — 
So when they were insolent about that which they had bee: | ie 


about those who transgressed among you concerning the Sa 


We said to them: “Be apes, despised.” Verse 5:60) states: “‘S 
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to the Chnstian Eure ype ot that time—ther: 


deviant leaders throughout history who treated 


rate citizens. 


Ahi al-dhimma 


When it comes to the treatment of Jew: 
general—the concept ‘abi al-dlimma’ is very rel 
Within an Islamic context, religious minorit 
short for @h/ al-dhimma’, which means ‘peopl 


work “Non-Muslims in the Early Islamic | 


mentions that this is in tact short fo: 
‘protection of God and his Pre ypphet. This ha 
theological basis, which, however, quickly fade 
due to its practical implementation. Practical 
Jews and Christians, along with a number: 
enjoyed a special status within the Islami 
meant that their safety was guaranteed, that the 
enlist in the military and that they could conti 
religious traditions. On the other hand, thi: 
payment of a fixed amount of money, the 
phenomenon at that time in that region an 
tolerant, especially compared to the circu 
Empire, where long before that Chnst 
According to both Professor Griffith in his w 
Shadow of the Mosque , and Professor Saliba | 


and Jews under Islam’ (2008), this does not nega 


caliph Umar bin Abd al- Aziz—not to be confused with ‘Umar bin al- 
Khattab, the senior companion and second caliph—introduced around 


71/7120 many restrictions for, amongst others, Christians and Jews. For 


persecution, exclusion and discrimination of minori' 


and continues to occur, partially lepitimised by this s 


In this way, according to pred yminantly non-Islamic sources, the 


cumple;ineaccordance with security regulations at the ume, these 
groups were not permitted tO wear green cl thing (the cr slour of Islam), 
nde nOtsesmcatmyearms, Or receive the greeting of peace |assalamin 
alaykum, They were also required tO wear a distinguishing necklace 
Wiha plateora bell and were not allowed to testify against Muslims, 
Whileltheiemomes were required to be always lower than those of the 
Muslims. The colours yellow tor jews ind blue tor Chnstians (as Signs 
of recognition) Onginate with the caliph in quesuon 
The late Dr. Sakr (2005), however, also points out that this fioure in 
particular is Very much respected within the Islamic tradition because of 
his justrulesWnder his leadership, Jews and Chrisuans were part of the 
stat€ apparatus as high-ranking officials. lt was also this same caliph 
who, besides mosques, protected Jewish and Christian places of . 
worship against, notably, Muslim groups who had appropriated) the | 
pound) these churches and synagogues were built on. Dm Saka 
discusses) an event in which a number of Muslims appropriated a_ 
church im) Order to expand the Great Mosque ot Damascus (the 
Umayyad mosque). Caliph “Umar bin ‘Abd al-’ Aziz then ordered thems 


' 
q 


to dismantle that part of the mosque and restore the demolished 


church, a 
Less positive stories exist about the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (920- 


1026), who was known for his cruelties against Jews and Christans: In 
1009) he even destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; which was 
constructed on the location where, according to Christianity, jesus was 
cnicified, buried and rose again. Less known is that he also destroyed 


synagogues in Syria, the Palestinian part of his empire and Egypt In 
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When it comes to the treatment of Jews 
general—the concept ‘abl al-dbimma’ is very relev2 
Within an Islamic context, religious minorities ar 
short for wh/ al-dhimma’, which means ‘peopl 
work “~Non-Muslims in the Early Islamic Em 
mentions that this is in fact short for ‘dhimp 
‘protection of God and his Prophet’. This had 
theological basis, which, however, quickly fade 
due to its practical implementation. Practically spx 
Jews and Christians, along with a number of o1 
enjoyed a special status within the Islamic state. G 
meant that their safety was guaranteed, that the) 
enlist in the military and that they could contin 


religious traditions. On the other hand. this rea 


phenomenon at that time in that region and was 


Empire, where long before that Christian: 


According to both Professor Griffith in his wor! 
Shadow of the Mosque’, and Professor Saliba in 


and Jews under Islam’ (2008), this does not negat: 


and continues to occur, partially legitimised by this s 


payment of a fixed amount of money, the 7za. Th: 


tolerant, especially compared to the circumstance: 
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In thisawayy according to predominantly non-Islamic sources, the 
ailiph Umar bins Abd al Aziz—not to be confused with ‘Umar bin al- 
Khattab, the senior companion and second caliph—intre duced around 
7\/720many restrictions for, amongst others, Christians and Jews. For 


example, in accordance with security regulations at the ume, these 


soups Weremou permitted to wear preen clothing (the colour of Islam), 
ide nOMesmcamyediins, Or reccive the erecting of peace |assalamu 
alaykum\. They were also required tO wear a distinguishing necklace 
with a plate Or a bell and were not allowed to tesuf against Muslims. 
while their homes Were required to be always lower than those of the 
Muslims. The colours ycllow for Jews and blue tor Christians (as Signs 


of recognition) originate with the caliph in Question. 


Thelateresake (2005), however, also points out that this figure in 
particular is very much respected within the Islamic tradition because of 


his just rule. Under his leadership, Jews and Chnstians were part of the 
State apparatus as high-ranking officials. It was also this same caliph 
who, besidessmosques, protected Jewish and Christian places O68 
worshipsagainst, notably, Muslim groups who had appropriated the 
ground these churches and synagogues were built on. DriSake 
discusseswan event in which a number of Muslims appropriatedya q 
churchinworder to expand the Great Mosque of Damascus (the 
Umayyad mosque). Caliph Umar bin ‘Abd al-' Aziz then ordeted them 
io dismantle that part of the mosque and restore the demolished q 
church, 3 


Less positive Stories exist about the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (926-. Tam 


10126), who Was known for his cruelties against Jews and Christians: In 
1009; he even destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was a 
constructed on the location where, according to Christianity, Jesus was 
enicified, buried and rose again. Less known is that he also destroyed 
synagogues in Syria, the Palestinian part of his empire and Egypt. In 
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Fez, in 1033, six thousand Jewish men were | 


possessions taken and their wives taken awa | 
Throughout the Islamic world, there have been anti-]. 
later periods as well, although never on the scale and v 


that we have seen in Eur ype. This is largely becaus 


difference in how other religions, including Judaism. 


The late Professor Bernard Lewis stated that: “‘Ster 
Jews throughout most of Islamic history were difte: 
antisemitism because. unlike Christians, Muslims vi 
of ridicule, not fear.” He argues that Muslims did 
evil’ to Jews, but that they were rather the tar 


ridicule. According to Lewis, this drastically cl 


establishment of the state of Israel. From that por 


historically European anti-Semitism began to beco! 
Islamic vocabulary. In contemporary Arabic media 
see—usually in response tO a news item about Isra 
(European) Jewish stigmas. Fear dominates. Jews ar 
cunningly seeking to accumulate money and po 
conspire against non-Jews, the would use non-|¢ 


religious rituals, and they are even being called the ‘ki 


‘ry 
. | 


mentioned by Professor Jansen in his book ‘Fron 


suicidal terrorism’. 


Muhammad and the Jews 


The Jews, despite the often collective sec 
many freedoms under the Islamic authorip 
elsewhere. For example, social participation 
sectors in which one (in Europe) ‘had to’ 


excluded from other sectors. In the Islami 
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prominente positions within the public sector. The famous jewish 
physiciamand philosopher Maimonides of the twelfth century, who was 
the personal physician of the similarly famous leader Saladin, is a good 
example of this. 


Not very Well known, but certainly worth menti ning, is the fact that 


Sultan Bayazid li sent his Ottoman (Turkish) flotilla to Spain in 1492 in 
Ordentomescue the jews that were being expelled as well as the Muslims. 
He then granted them permission to settie in the Ottoman I:mpire, 
Decomenw@moman citizens and become of service to the Empire 


wherever possible. He ridiculed the behaviour of the Spanish rulers 


(Ferdinanaeiieof Aragon and Isabella I of Castile) by pointing out the 
absurdity of deporting people that were of such great benefit to their 
Countiveiersaid: YOu venture to call Ferdinand a wise ruler... he who 
has impoverished his Own Country and enriched mine.” as we read in 


the Jewish encyclopaedia’ by Singer 


Minalvean extraordinary man to mention in this regard is the Jewish 
Mamuemeraiacne, Fe was the first charpé d'affaires (diplomatic 
representative) Of Morocco in the Netherlands (then SHiihes 
Republic) and responsible for the very first trade agreeme@nt between a 
Europeam-and a non-Christian country. In the work Poetry Po tics 
and Polemics’, Fd de Moor states that this apreement Was established if 
ihevear 1610, after negotiations with, amongst others, Prnce Mau ice 
(the brother of William of Orange). | 


€ 
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With regard to Morocco, it is interesting to note that up to just at 
World War IJ, it had the largest Jewish community Of all Islamic 
countries in the world. The fact that hardly any Jéwish citizens of 


Morocco were deported to the European extermination camps Rady 
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establishment of the state of Israel. From that 1 


(European) Jewish stigmas. Fear dominates. Jews are 


The lews, despite the often collective second-1 


later periods as well, although never on the scale and 1 
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mentioned by Professor Jansen in his book ‘From th 


ridicule. According to Lewis, this drastically ch 


excluded from other sectors. In the Islamic world 


Jews throughout most of Islamic history were different f 


historically European anti-Semitism began to becom 


cunningly seeking to accumulate money and powe: 


prominent Posiuons within the public sector. The famous Jewish 
physiciamanai philosopher Maimonides of the twelfth century, who was 
the personal physician of the similarly famous leader Saladin, is a good 
example of this. 


Not very well known, but certainly worth mentioning, is the fact that 


Sultan Bayazid isent nis Ottoman (Turkish) flotilla to Spain in 1492 in 
order to rescue the Jews that were being expelled as we// as the Muslims. 
He then granted them permission to settic in the Ottoman iimpire, 
becomenwitoman citizens and become of service to the | mpire 


wherever possible. He ridiculed the behaviour of the Spanish rulers 


(Ferdinand I of Aragon and Isabella I of Castile) by pointing out the 
absurdity of deporting people that were ot such rreat benefit to their 
country. He Said: “You venture to call erdin ind 1 wise rulet ne W ho 
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hasimpoverisned his Own country and enriched mine,” read in . 


the Jewish encyclopaedia’ by Singer. 


Pinaliveam extraordinary man to mention in this regard is the Jewish 
bamueleralacne, He was the first charé d affaires (diplomaae 
fepresentative) Of Morocco in the Netherlands (then suliihe | 
Republic), and responsible for the very first trade agreement between 
European and a non-Christian country. In the work ‘Poetry, Politics 
and Polemics’, Ed de Moor states that this agreement was established: 
the'year1610> after negotiations with, amongst others, Prineé Maurice 


(the brother of William of Orange). | _ 


With regard to Morocco, it is interesting to note that up fo just at er 
World» War 1], it had the largest Jewish community of alll amic 
countries in the world. The fact that hardly any Jewish citizens of. 
Morocco were deported to the European extermination) Camps had 
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much to do with the attitude of Mohammed V. 


at the ume. When the rulers ot Naz! (sermanyv asked 


inhabitants of his country, he responded that onh 


Morocco. 


The fact that, throughout the centuries, the |: 


rather ambivalent attitude towards the Jews has 
the first framework as an example within Islan 
Charter of Medina. This charter legislated 
Muslims and a number of other groups in Yathr 
their security and certain basic taxes. There are th: 
contained in this charter that are specific to the |« 


1964): 


° Jews that followed the believers would 


equally. 
© No Jew would be treated unjustly on accou 
© The enemies of those Jews who followed 


not be assisted. 


There is no sign of any hatred of Jews that ts intr 


by Muhammad to be found here. On the contr 
from the life of Muhammad do not portra’ 
either. Often times, practically as well as 


esround was sought. First, the Quran states 


prepared by Jews) is permitted for Muslims to « 


[slam also proclaims to bring a message that is ro 


tradition and refers to Jewish Prophets such 


Solomon. 
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The following Hadith similarly shows no trace of the hatred of Jews 
that Wevall) too Often hear about and see nowadays, and which is 
unfortunately lepitimised by ascribing it to Muhammad. Wrongly, as we 
wil reads Once, one of Muhammad’s companions asked him why he 
stood) Up fora funeral procession of a deceased Jewish man. In this 
context, it. was unusual to stand up for anyone outside of one’s own 
can origroup. Muhammad responded that we were all equal in death. 
The Hadith of Muslim (961) is as follows: “...While Qays bin Sa'd and 
Sahl bins iunayh were both in Qadisiyya, a funeral procession passed by 
them andsthey both stood up. They were told that it was the funeral 
procession of one Of the people of the land (who were non-Muslim). 


They saiasthat.a funeral procession passed before the Prophet and he 
stood uipsbie was told that he (the dead man) was a Jew. Upon hearing 
thisshemrematked: Was he not a human being, or did he not have a 
soul?” 


That Muhammad explicitly expressed his appreciation towards the 
Jewish’ tradition and its Prophets—and that Jews ought to be proudjof 
this—=becomes clear in the following Hadith (about two of the 
Prophet's) wives): “It reached Safiyya that Hafsa said: “The daughter omhays 
Jew, soishe wept. Then the Prophet went to her while she was/er yt ay 
and he said; What makes you cry?’ She said: “Hafsa said) to me thi 
am the daughter of a Jew.’ So the Prophet said: “You are the daug! gt er 
of a Prophet, your uncle is a Prophet and you are married toa Proph 
so what is she boasting to you about?’ Then he said: “ear Alla, © o 
Hafsa.” (Jami* al-Tirmidhi, book 46, no. 3894) 


“i 


Contrary to the earlier discussed regulations of caliph ‘Umar bit 
‘Abd al-” non-Muslims (here, Jews in particular), s<continairia| 
Sunna (the example set by Muhammad), are allowed to receive t 
greetings of peace. It has been narrated that: ““The Prophet passed by a> 
mixed gathering of Muslims and Jews, and he greeted them with peace oe 


|“peace be upon you: assalamu alaykum)\.” (Jami al-Tirmid) 


no. 2702) It has also been narrated that: “The Prophet passed 


mixed gathering of people, amongst them Muslims, polytheis: 


Jews and he greeted them with peace.” (Kzyad al-Sakhin, bo 


868) This corresponds with the message from the Quran 


which can be read: “And when you are greeted with a greeti 


return) with one better than it, or (at least) return it (in a lik 


Indeed, Allah keeps of all things account.” 


The often-heard notion in Islam-critical as wel] 


circles—each for their own reasons—that Muslims should 


Jews and Christians (or any other kind of non-Muslims 


Muslims give greetings amongst themselves (which 


understanding), is usually based on the following Hadith: “T| 


said: “I will ride to the Jews tomorrow. Do not give them t 


first. If they greet you [with ‘peace be upon you’, then sa 


you.” (Adab al-Mufrad, no. 1102) It has also been narrated 


greet the Jews and the Christians before they greet you, and \ 


meet any one of them on the roads. torce him to PO tO the 


part of it.” 


At first sight, these Hadith give the impression thai 


wished to marginalise the Jews. However. based on addition 


the context becomes clear. The phrase ‘I will ride to the Jew: 


that a battle was about to take place. They were in a stati 


That this statement does not regard everyday life an 
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yi if 


interaction, but was made in the context of war, also follow 


categorisation of the Hadith by various classical scholars 


century Persian scholar al-Tirmidhi, tor example, placed th 
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question in the category of ‘military expeditions’, while fifteent! 


Shafi 1 scholar Ibn Hajar al- Asgalani placed this Hadith in t 


of ‘jihad’. This did not suggest any general hostility. On th 
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previousiyementioned traditions show, this was regarding a very 
excepuionalisituation, namely war, which within the Islamic framework 


gives Cause for being reluctant within one’s personal affairs. 


Thetinal tradition that I will name in this chapter reflects a generally 
positiverattitude On the part of Muhammad towards the Jews as well as 
towards the neighbour and those near in a broader sense. It may 
conttibute to Our Understanding that Wahhabi or certain Islam-critical 
ViewseaterOtea very sclective kind: “ Abdullah bin “Amr had a sheep 
slaughtered for his family, so when he came he said: ‘Have you given 
Somemtowouremeionbour, the jew? Have you given some to our 
feienpourstne jews | heard the Messenger of Allah say: “(The angel) 
Gabriel continued to advise me about \treaning) the neighbours SO 
kindivsandspoltely), that I thought he would order me (from Allah) to | 
maketnemmneits. (Jami al-Tirmidhi, no. 1943) 4 i 


Basedona further analysis of the claim (mentioned at the beginning 
Ofthisechapter) that Islam is inherently anti-Semitic, | cannot but 
conclude that there certainly are anti-Semitic tendencies amongst.) 
Muslims and that there are various historical examples of Islamic hatred | 
of Jews and even severe persecution. However, the past also offered 
the Jewish community space and freedom of a kindthat as 
unthinkable elsewhere. What struck me the most, and in fact astonished 
me, was the demeanour of Muhammad and his personal example 
which many times is diametrically opposed to later Islamic ideas) and 
tegulations implemented by leaders. The often Omittec and 
sometimes equally hard to find—historical context is crucial im order t : 


understand certain statements. Examples of supposedly anti-Semitic 
incidents; traditions and revelations with regard to Muhammad often 
completely lose such an anti-Semitic character when placed within their | 


proper context. Muhammad was not an anti-Semite or a hater of Jews. 7 


i Se 


| In conclusion, and in accordance with what has pre 
mentioned, Professors Goitein and Cahen, experts in 


amongst other things, historical anti-Semitism within the ] 
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state that while anti-Semitism in Muslim countries certain) 


it has no factual grounding in the Quran or the Sunna 
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10. The Quran 


“He (Muhammad) isa Prophet and not a poet, and therefore his Quran 


Sto beseemas a Wivine law and not as a book of a human being, made 


for education or entertainment.” 


Johann Wolfgang von Goeth 


ThevQurany 7e foundation of the Islamic faith, was revealed to 
Muhammad over a period of twenty-two ofr twenty-three years 
(09/GI0-G52)5e The first revelation, briefly described in chapter 6, 
was Maturallyeaiso the beginning of his service. After receiving the 


violence at oe ieveatonsseiMunammad recited them to his companions who 
subjugation is diametrically opposed to our freea | 


"... Dut, strangely enough, we find a Ouran on the | 


of the Chairman. This book forms the foundation 
anti-Semitic, homophobic, misogynistic and violent 


that we know as Islam. The message of 
memorised the message and/or wrote it down. Before the Quran was 
democracy. It even endangers it. _As far as we are con 


ye 4 


7 > | completely Collected in its finalised written form by Zayd bin Thabit 
under the caliph ‘Uthman, the primary means of preservation was oral 


such a book, does not belong in a place at the heart 


democracy. On behalf of the Party of Freedom, I ther tansmissions Lhe Ouran continues to be memorised until this day, and 


say: Out with this Ouran... Will the Presidium rem sich a person who has memorised the Quran is called a ‘hafiz’. 


C rom the Parliament? If not, then 1 te 
LIED jh Mood, Parkames if not, then | The historical reason for collecting the text was the large number of 


gua {reciters) Killed during the Battle of Yamama in 633. In a Hadith 
from aleBukhari (no. 4986), we read about the underlying concerns: 


“Abu Bakr then said (to me, Zayd bin Thabit): “Umar has come tt 


submitting a motion on this point (in order to lake Car : 


that way). 


My input in'the Dutch Parliament me and said: Casualties were heavy among the guna’ of the Quran on 
eae ensnonie 024) the day OF the Battle of Yamama, and | am afraid that more heavy 
casualtieswimay take place among the qguwra on other battlefields, 
Whereby alarpe part of the Quran may be lost. Therefore I suggest, you 
(Abu Bakr) Order that the Quran be collected.” The eventual 


codification» that took place, driven by this concern regarding its 


We preservation, resulted in the same Quran that continues to be read 


today (Saleem, 2010). 
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{0. The Quran 


"He (Muhammad) is a Prophet and not a poet, and therefore his Quran 
to be seemas a Divine law and not as a book of a human being, made 


for education or entertainment.” 


Johann Wolfgang von Goeth: 


The) Quran fhe foundation of the Islamic faith, was revealed to 
Muhammadwover a period of twenty-two or twenty-three years 
(609/610:G32)e ihe first revelation, briefly described in chapter 6, 
wis naturallyediso the beginning of his service. After receiving the 
revelations, Muhammad recited them to his companions who 
memonisedsthe message and/or wrote it down. Before the Quran was 
completelyscollected in its finalised written form by Zayd bin Thabit 
under thevcaliph) Uthman, the primary means of preservation was oral 
iinsmissions Lhe Quran continues to be memorised until this day, and 


sich a person who has memorised the Quran is called a ‘hafiz’. 


The historical reason for collecting the text was the large number Of 
qua’ (reciters) killed during the Battle of Yamama in 633. In a Hadith 
fom al-Bukhari (no. 4986), we read about the underlying concerns: 
* Abu Bakr then said (to me, Zayd bin Thabit): “Umar has come to 
me and said: Casualties were heavy among the gua’ of the Quran on 
the day Of the Battle of Yamama, and I am afraid that more heavy 
cisualtiessmay take place among the qua’ on other battlefields, 
whereby allarge part of the Quran may be lost. Therefore I suggest, you 
(Abu Bakr) Order that the Quran be collected.”’ The eventual 
codification that took place, driven by this concern regarding its 
preservation, resulted in the same Quran that continues to be read 


today (Saleem, 2010). 


Due to my studies, but also my Chnstian backgrou 


with the general outline of the history of Christianity. I was also fan 


with the many earlier mentioned councils, the Apo 


nd. | v 


Cry pha 


books which, for various reasons, were not included 


; 


( ! 


discrepancies between stories in different books of the Bibl 


period between the events and their documentation. Therefor 


codification of the Quran was of great interest to me 


more tailored quest to find God. From my college 
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University (in Amsterdam), I had gained a basic famuiliarity 


history of the Quran. | wondered what the specific differenc« 


the Bible and the Quran were in terms of canonis 
broadly speaking. Below are some of my findings 


that I found remarkable in this case. 


Canonisation, authorship and contradictions in the Bible 


The Bible has various authors, some of whon 


ation. 


and ré | 


1 are 
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others remain unknown. It was written over a period of 1600 


its eventual canonisation required centuries to be completed 


the long period, this has not lead to uniformity. For examp!« 


used in the Roman-Catholic Church, the Protestant Churc! 


Eastern-Orthodox Churches differ from one another 


Roman-Catholic Church contains seventy-three bo 


the Bible of the Protestant Church, which contains sixty 


oks, 


The Bib 
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,iX by | 


Roman-Catholic version of the Old Testament contains the 


(deuterocanonical) books Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, ' 


of Sirach, Baruch and 1 and 2 Maccabees. Further 


MOre, Si 


contain additions that are not included in the Protestant Bibl 


see that within the Eastern-Orthodox Churches. the Ethiopi 


has included the ‘additional’ book Acts of Paul. 
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while 
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Churchdoes not include a number of books in its Bible that are 
generally accepted within the Church: 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Judas and 
the apocalyptical book Revelations (of John). Which books are or are 
not to be included has therefore been disputed for a long time. Even 
Maia tather Guestioned, amongst others, the books of Jacob, Jude 
€velations of John. Even though he eventually included them 


| ible, he said, for example, regarding the book of Jacob: “I do 
st hold it to be of apostolic authorship” (Barclay, 1976). His rejection 
of the Biblical Book Of jacob, traditionally ascribed to the brother of 
Jesus, therefore largely relates to doubts regarding its authorship. 


Within Scomtemporaty theology, there exists by now a broad 

consensus regarding the fact that different books from the Bible have 
been ascribed to persons that most likely did not write them. Not only 
Jacob, but also the Gospels of Mark, Luke, Matthew and John are 
disputed in this regard. For example, none of the oldest manuscriptsigg 
the Gospels which describe the life of Jesus—contains the title cha 
found in\our modern Bible. Whether a Mark or a Matthew areuame 
the authors Temains unknown. i: 4 


“However, there is more. There are, for example, also strc 2) n 
indications that the Apostle Paul is not responsible for the Epis le of 
piu! epithe Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus. The compl jetely 
Pe ciet Epistle to the Hebrews does not seem to be Of hisiwr ting 
ther (Bheman, 2012). Moreover, the doubts with regard tO/auEORSHIE 
limited to the New Testament. Traditionally, it is assumed. that 

Sesiwas|the author of the first five books of the Bible. HOWEVER) 
eM amongst others the way in which Deuteronomy) , 


a 
Jescribes es his death, there seems to have been at least one other ahor f 
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or s crib slg geponsible for the transmitted books (Raymsay, “a 


all, it is impossible that he wrote the following Biblical text : 


his own death: “And Moses was an hundred and twenty vears | 


he died: his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated 


The matter of authorship also relates to the acknowlede 


between the events and their documentation. A factor in th; 
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question of possible eyewitnesses. Views vary 


example, the late Professor John Robinson and the« 


William F. 
before the year 80 (Robinson, 1976). In his work ‘The 


Albright dated all books of the New Testament 


Protessor Robert Mounce states that he find: 


Revelation’, 
to be more probable. Dating remains controversial cons! 
there exists not a single original manuscript. All that we hav 


of copies of copies (Metzger, 2005). Even though many th 


such copies have been found—which is historically unmatc! 


remains far from certain that the first copy corresponds In | 


Pr 
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with the onginal of the eyewitness. After all. we have no « 


reports. For example, according to the current stand 


theology, the Gospel of Mark is the oldest Gospel. At th« 
document was written around the year /( 
in Our possession, however, dates from the year 220 after | 
means there is a gap of one hundred and tifty year: 
nowhere in the Gospels does it state that they were eyewitn 


(Ehrman, 2011). 


Besides the doubts related to dogma—as menton¢ 


beginning of this book—and the canonisation and q 


) atter Chnist. [The o 


authorship described above, the various apparent contradictio 


writings of the authors of the Bible also played a role in 
doubt regarding the Christian faith. Dr. Shabir Ally menuo: 


the contradictions that I also encountered during my furthe: 
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hebeseskocesample | wondered who inspured King David to count 
his people. Was % God. as mennon n the Biblical book of 2 Samuel 
24:1, or was it Satan, aS we Can read in | > Not & minor 
ditterence muna you. The following are other clear co: 


LeTACLIC THOS 


Se inine oipical book of 2 Samuc! 24:9. i: 1s stated that the total 
population of israci is SOO.000 while 1 Chronicles 21:5 states 
thatitis more than a million (1.! 

¢ Was Ahaziah twenty-two (2 Chronicles 5:26) or forty-two years 
old (2 Chronicles 22-2) when he began to mule Jerusalem: 

® Was Jeconiah eighteen 2 Kings 24:5) of e1iont vears 
Chronicles 36:9) when he ASC ended the throne ot lerus lems: 

Seiaewavia take 700 (2 Samuel 8:4) or 7,000 (1 Chronicles 18:4) 

horsemen prisoner trom the king ot Zoba- 


blood money #GE 
‘Matthew 27:5)? | 
Did Judas die by hanging himself (Matthew 27:5) or by *fallings 
headlong, bursting asunder in the midst, with all his7bow ay 
gushed out” (Acts 1:18)? 
© Were jesus’ last words “Father, into thy hands I commend mt 
Spint (Luke 23:46) or “‘It is finished” (John 19:30)? 3 | 
® Did God decide that the lifespan of human beings would b 
merely one hundred and twenty years (Genesis 633) or dic 


® Did Judas Duy an acre (Acts 1:18) with his 
betraying Jesus, or did he throw it in the temple 


) people live much longer (Genesis 11:11-15)? — 

e Mark 16:5-6 states that the women were informéd of. wha 
happened with Jesus’ body, while in John 20:2 Mary was not ; 
informed of anything. ae. 4 

L Was it David—as is generally assumed—that killed Goliath ( G 


Samuel 17:23-50), or was it Elhanan (2 Samuel 21; 19)" si 


BS 


all, it is impossible that he wrote the following Biblical text regar 


his own death: “And Moses was an hundred and twenty vears old 


he died: his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” 


The matter of authorship also relates to the acknowle 


between the events and their documentation. A factor in this | 


question of possible eyewitnesses. Views vary regardin 


example, the late Professor John Robinson and _ the 
William F. 
before the year 80 (Robinson, 


Professor Robert Mounce states that he finds 1 


Albright dated all books of the New Testament | 
1976). ‘The Bo 


In his work 


Revelation’, 


to be more probable. Dating remains controversial conside: 


there exists not a single original manuscript. All that we have ar 


of copies of copies (Metzger, 2005). Even though many thous 


such copies have been found—which is historically unmatc! 


remains far from certain that the first COpy corresponds im its 


with the onginal of the eyewitness. After all. we have 


reports. For example, according to the current standin 
theology, the Gospel of Mark is the oldest Gospel. At the ea1 
document was written around the year 70 after Christ. [he oldest 


aha 


in our possession, however, dates from the year 220 after Chi 
means there is a gap of one hundred and fifty years 
nowhere in the Gospels does it state that they were eyewitnes 


(Ehrman, 2011). 
Besides the doubts 


beginning of this book—and the 


related to dogma—as mentioned 


canonisation and 


authorship described above, the various apparent contradictio: 
writings of the authors of the Bible also played a role in my) 
doubt regarding the Christian faith. Dr. Shabir Ally mentions ; 


the contradictions that I also encountered during my further s1 
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the Bibles For example, 1 wondered who inspired King David to count 


his peoples Was it God, as mentioned in the Biblical book of 2 Samuel 
21:12 Not a minor 


tr.T. 
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141 Or was it Satan, as we can read in 1 Chronicles 


oat difference, mind you, [he following are other clear contradictions: 
| Seine biblical book of 2 Samuel 24:9, it is stated that the total 
| population of Israel is 800,000. while 1 Chronicles 21:5 states 
that it is more than a million (1.1). 
| Sy) Wasmainazian twenty-two (2 Chronicles 8:26) or forty-two years 
old (2 (hronicies 22:2) when he began to rule Jerusalem? 
© Was wecomian cignteen (2 Kings 24:8) or eight years old (2 
Gironicles 36:9) when he ascended the throne of Jerusalem? 
. Did David take 700 (2 Samuel 8:4) or 7,000 (1 Chronicles 18:4) 
horsemen prisoner from the king of Zoba? 
. Did Judas buy an acre (Acts 1:18) with his blood money fox 
| betraying Jesus, or did he throw it in the temple (Matthew aia | 
®)Didjudas die by hanging himself (Matthew 27:5) or by= a 2 
4 headlong, bursting asunder in the midst, with all hise& vels 
gushed out” (Acts 1:18)? | 
| | L ce Jesus’ last words “Father, into thy hands I commend my 


page 


Spirit’ (Luke 23:46) or “It is finished” (John 19:30)? 
zi God decide that the lifespan of human beings would be 


' 2 
| "merely one hundred and twenty years (Genesis 6:3) OnE did 
is ‘People live much longer (Genesis 11:11-15)? tay 
4 ° Mark 16:5-6 states that the women were informed of vh: at 
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| happened with Jesus’ body, while in John 20:2 Marx 
| ‘informed of anything. 

Was it David—as is generally assumed—that killed ee iath (1 (1 
“Samuel 17:23-50), or was it Elhanan (2 Samuel 21: 19)? pec 
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s Acts 9:/ mentions regarding the conversion of P : : genetally accepted that the definitiwe version of the Quran was 


known as Saul—that the men who travelled with S é reconfirmed at the end of Muhammad's life. He 1s said to hav c recited 
voice, but saw no one. How ever. in Acts 27:9. x re the enure text, which was endorsed by Arc hanvel Cyabnel. ‘This 
men did see the light, but did not hear the voice (ormed version was subsequently written down by Za) d bin Thahuit, a 
| copy of which is Said to have been kept at the house of Muhammad's 
The contradictions mentioned abov e are ditticult | ( bey widow Hafsa. Fifteen years later. l'thman used this text again with 
( hristians who consider the Bible [oO be tlawless ind inspire the help of Zayd and through consultation with the leading 
from ‘cover to cover’. In my opinion, many of these con! cmpamons of Muhammad—in order to compile ‘the codex of 
‘mistakes’ in the Bible are the result of human error. | | | 
Uthman’. 
and Christian apologist Jay Smuth states that copying error —. 
7 : Wetind aus reading, amongst others, in the following Hadith (Sahrh 
many contradictions in the Bible (Smith, 1995 
g@haeeeneno. 4967-4985): “bHudhayta bin al-Yaman came to Uthman 
There is certainly something to be said regarding the Is! Sue aeeetwiien the people of the Levant and the people of Iraq were 
a epee eee he years. | waging war to Conquer Armenia and Azerbaijan. Hudhayta was atraid 
tabry’, which is Arabic for ‘distortion’ or ‘modification’. W of their differences (between the pe yple of Sham and [raq) in the 
‘Emcyclopecdia of Islam: (pub mshed by Brill) that the conce| recitation of the Quran, so he said to Uthman: ‘O chief of 8 
mas been discussed extensively by the tenth centu | Believers! Save this nation before they differ about the Book (ig) 
Hazm, who was one ot the great names in the Zahin schoo! | . - | 
Quran)as jews and the Christians did before. Uthman thea sénny 


contested the authorship of Moses and proposed that | : message to Hafsa, saying: Send us the manuscripts of the Quran s 
responsible for the Torah. This idea, that Jewish and Ch: chat we may compile the Quranic materials in perfect copies and | eturn 
have been distorted—intentionall\ or otherwis« IS a par ~— to vou.’ Hafsa sent ‘it to ‘Uthman: ‘Uthman ie 
sh ondered Zayd bin Thabit, Abdullah bin al-Z.ubayr, Said bina As 
Abd al- Rahman bin Harith bin Hisham to rewrite the manuseript t 
perfect copies. Uthman said to the three men of the Quraysiie ante 
you disagree with Zayd bin Thabit on any point in the Cinta 
write it 1m the dialect of Quraysh, the Quran was revealed i> 
tongue, They did so, and when they had written many copies; Othman: 
| returned the onyinal manuscripts to Hatsa. Uthman sent %% every 
eames esosessor Abdal Hakim | | Muslim\province one copy of what they had copied and ordered that all 
Cambridge University. In his response, he added ¢ Se Ouranic materials, whether written in fragments Of 

process described at the beginning of this chapter that wi . | : 
manuscripts Or entire copies, be burnt.” Zayd bin Thabit added: me 


polemics between the ditferent traditions up to 


lextual certainty in the Ouran 
What then of the foundation of Islam’? What 
How certain can one be regarding the transmitted | Or 


ditfe rently, does this notuon ot ‘fal nf also Ap] ly to | 
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e Acts 9:7 mentions regarding the conversion of P then | generally accepted that the definitive version of the Quran was 
known as Saul—that the men who travelled with Sau! heard a ™ cconfirmed at the end of Muhammad’s life. He is said to have recited 
voice, but saw no one. However, in Acts 22:9, we read tl the entirestext, which was endorsed by Archangel Gabriel. This 

endorsediversion was subsequently written down by Zayd bin Thabit, a 

copy of which is said to have been kept at the house of Muhammad’s 


men did see the light, but did not hear the voice 


The contradictions mentioned above are difficult to explain for - , : 
| : widow Hafsa. Fifteen years later, Uthman used this text—again with 


the help of Zayd and through consultation with the leading 
companions. Of Muhammad—in order to compile ‘the codex of 
Oy (we 


Christians who consider the Bible to be flawless and inspired God 
from ‘cover to cover’. In my Opinion, many of these contra 


‘mistakes’ in the Bible are the result of human error. Even 


and Christian apologist Jay Smith states that copying erro: 


We find this reading, amongst others, in the following Hadith (Sahib 
al-Bukhani, no. 4987-4988): “Hudhayta bin al-Yaman came to Uthman 
at the time when the people of the Levant and the people of Iraq were 
waging war to conquer Armenia and Azerbaijan. Hudhayfa was afraid 
of their differences (between the people of Sham and Iraq) in the 
ciation of ithe) Quran, so he said to ‘Uthman: ‘O chief of the 
Save this nation before they differ about the Book (the 
Quran) as Jews and the Christians did before.’ ‘Uthman then sentyay 
——— Saying: “Send us the manuscripts of the Quran so” 


many contradictions in the Bible (Smith, 1995). 


There is certainly something to be said regarding the | 


that the Bible has undergone change over the years. 11 


tabrif’, which is Arabic for ‘distortion’ or ‘modification’. W« 
‘Encyclopaedia of Islam’ (published by Brill) that the concept 


has been discussed extensively by the tenth century 


Hazm, who was one of the great names in the Zahiri scho 


contested the authorship of Moses and proposed tha 


responsible for the Torah. This idea, that Jewish and Chnisua q - we may compile fe!Ouranic materials in perfect copies and ret ; urn 
have been distorted—intentionally or otherwise—is a part of r | . | the manuscripts to you.’ Hafsa sent it to Uthman. “Uthmanethens 
polemics between the different traditions up to this daj | ordered Zayd bin Thabit, ‘Abdullah bin al-Zubayr, Sa‘id bin al tA a 
‘Abd al-Rahman bin Harith bin Hisham to rewrite the manuscriptsyim) : 
Textual certainty in the Ouran copies. Uthman said to the three men of the Quraysh: ‘In case : 


you d is prec with Béaye bin Thabit on any point in the i. then | 


What then of the foundation of Islam? What about the Q 


How certain can one be regarding the transmitted text? O: 


4 3 | | ; [he 
differently, does this notion of Zar’ also apply to Islam — | ae oF 
dythe Original manuscripts to Hafsa. Uthman sent to every <i 
OSE is sstion to Professor Abdal Hakim \ | gq mo, | a 
ue bosec.. this) que : ‘ | ace one copy of what they had copied and ordered that all 
Cz : iversity. In his response, he added to the « | i ae 7 , 
SE Sauer) P aa | the ot » materials, whether written in fragments of 
process described at the beginning of this chapter that within 1 ; 


or entire copies, be burnt.” Zayd bin Thabit added; “A aN 
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copied the Quran g Shi'a a ircles, Mim which certain currents question the historical 
ran: smission’ of ithe text of the Quran. The researcher concludes that 
ne cutent te ext Of the Quran, aside of ‘less than minor details’, has not 
been char f iged ind that it was in part due this ‘master copy’ that the text 
Mass temained intact throughout the centuries 


verse from Sura Ahbzab was missed by me when we 


and I used to hear Allah’s Messenger reciting it. So we searched for it 
and found it with Khuzayma bin Thabit al-Ansari. (That verse was 


33.23): “Among the Believers are men who have been tnx 


>>> 


covenant with Allah. 


“Finally, we fead in The Story of the Quran’ by Professor Mattson 
y exist different readings of the Quran. These 
Gr, already existed during the lifetime of Muhammad. 

rm H. adith Ncollections, we find narrations that mention seven 
Islamic Studies Francis Peters—who state that different pai | different reac igss which are all considered ‘canonical’. The differences 
been added or deliberately left out (Peters, 1994), the oldest p fT ostly regar ard details in vocalisation and script. In a Hadith from Imam 
manuscripts point to a textual stability according to Professor Malik’s Mu wiia. Umar said: “I heard Hisham bin Hakim bin Hizam 
Hakim Murad. Professors Crone (who passed away in 201° reciting Si Ta 6 ‘Furgan differently from me, and it was the Messenger of 


(Emeritus), both specialised in Islamic history, cast doubt lah vho ha id’ recited it to me. I was about to rush up to him but T 
the traditional understanding with regard to the preservation of th : mi intedshimearrespite until he had finished his prayer. Then | publi i 
‘Hagar iim by his cl Sak and took him to the Messenger of Allah and sai 


) essen of Allah, IT heard this man reciting Swra al-Furgan ditt E 
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Compared to the Bible, and other ‘Holy Books’ for that 1 


ird to the , 


exceptional that there exist rather detailed records with reg 
Ou 


author, the compilation and the writing down of th« 


though there are a number of critics—such as Professor ment 


text. In their article written in 1976 and later book 
note: “There is no hard evidence for the existence of the Koran 


form before the last decade of the seventh century.” Cron - o ay you tecited it to me.’ The Messenger of Allah sa lic d: ‘Let 


( \ | 


lM gO. o., she said: “Recite, Hisham,’ and Hisham recited a Bir: 


er rd him rec ite) The Messenger of Allah said: ‘It was sent down | ke 
hat. The ‘ nh pea to me: Recite’ and I recited the Sura, and he said It 
was sent down like that. This Quran was sent down in seven (different}y 


that all the primary sources have been drawn up one hundred 
to three hundred years after the events that they describe 


Even though this theory is still frequently being put forward in 
(Wain 


rey) 


>> 


_ arty i P P . 
Vays, $0 recite from it whatever is easy for you. 


and discussion, hardly any academic takes it seriously 
The late Richard Bell and Montgomery Watt, too, share the 
understanding with regard to the preservation of the content 


Quran. They state: “Modern study of the Quran has not in fact : 


r? Ts 7 } 


Yen sr. ., . if : : 
Bibhical problem, Ouranic solution? 
‘ 


any serious question of its authenticity...” 
iclear that there are differences between the Bible and the Quran 


In 2015, there also appeared a study by El-Wakil that r | Se: aii 
=... documentation and transmission of the text. It is also 


evidence regarding the existence of a ‘master copy’ of the Qura y 
femarkable, however, that many stories have a slightly different twist in 
4 boa Pes 7 


the life of Muhammad, which was later also used by ‘Uthman 


companions in compiling his codex. Remarkably, this study was \ 
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the Quran than they do in the Bible. Mathematics professor Jeffrey 


Lang (a frequently-asked speaker on Islam) writes in his book 


‘Struggling to Surrender that there are various aspects of the Bibl 


considered to be problematic which are absent in the Quran 


Western scholars have struggled for centuries affer Muhammad with 


the setting of, amongst others, the story of Joseph, in which th: 


Jacob travel the vast desert of the Sinai by donkey (Genesis 42:26 


However, donkeys are not suitable for long-distance travels and 


therefore not used as nomadic travelling animals. Nevertheless, thesi 


descendants of Abraham had a nomadic lifestyle until they 
Egypt. In the Quran, we read much the same story, with th 
that this journey through ‘a sea of sand’ was not by donk« 
common practice, by camel. There is explicit mention of a car 


camels (verses 12:65, 12:70, 12:72 and 12:82). 


Another example is the famous story of Noah and th: 
Genesis 7:23, we read: “And every living substance was dest 
which was upon the face of the earth, both man, and cattle. 
creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven; and they wer 
from the earth: and Noah only remained alive, and they that: 
him in the ark.” For centuries, it was assumed that thi: 
global flood, which destroyed practically everything on earth. | 
based on manifold geological and archaeological research, 11 
that this flood did take place, but that it was of a local nature. T] 
to suggest this theory was Sir Leonard Woolley (a British arch 
In the historical city of Ur (in the southeast of Iraq), he found e\ 
suggesting an enormous valley flood of nearly 400 miles 1 
more than 100 miles in width—larger than the surfac 
Netherlands). He, and many other scientists after him, stated 


the occupants of the valley, that was the whole world.”’ 


' ang also points out in his book that according to Biblical 
nronolo 3 this Catastrophe must have taken place around 2300 BC. 
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ed on archaeological findings, we now know that from 
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v penoc oOnw: 


at p We d until today many flourishing cultures have existed 

round the w perc. This would have been impossible according to the 
Bi By Story. Lhis Biblical report regarding such a devastating 
ie 


Dur hment y caused me significant headache in my younger years as 


hy y wo a)God exterminate the entire population of the world, 


-ause ihe people of Noah lived in sin? Was this not rather 


te si Why i didvit have to take place in such a way that practically all 


es 7 w - . : = 
JF ant and a nim: life, wherever it may be in the world, would perish? It 


* 
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did 4 not seem to be in line with the God that Jesus preached about. In 
‘And the 


Joah, when they denied the messengers, We drowned the nm, 


¢ them for mankind a sign. And We have prepared forth ‘A 
(25:37) This was a massive even + in 


Que ran, to 5) we find the story about Noah and the flood: ‘ 
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inful punishment.” 
thio rejected the message of Noah perished, but. it was 
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OCS cal, This ve “ sion Is easier to accept (from a human perspec ective 
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as 


, ll It doe oe Tls0 not contradict the scientific findings of out 


, Th e last example I would like to give here, and where ne ( Qui ran 
ecm: s to. Offer a good alternative to a Biblical story that is otherwise 


onside ered problematic, is the story of creation. Genesis, t ne firs irst 


a 


= Bible, gives the impression that the stages of creation ) are 
ale “de ays’ Or twenty-four hour periods. After the completion Nore 
- ach phase, Nwe read (in Genesis 1:5, 1:8, 1:13, 1:19, 1:23 and 1:31): 


second day.-: 


le evening and the morning were the first day... 
itd)daye. Despite all scientific developments and contemporary 
nowledge of the age of the earth (around 4.5 billion years), it is still 


specially in orthodox-Protestant (and evangelical) circles— 
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that the days are literal and that the earth is merely a co 


thousand years old. 


A classical work in this regard is "The Genesis Flood’ by \\ 


and the late Professor Morris. In it, they list various ob 


regarding the contemporary notion of a local tlood. In the last 
however, they do acknowledge that, amongst other thing: 
reefs, the petrified forests and the varves (sedimentan 
formed within a year), indicate that the earth is very old 
challenge their own theory. Professor Lang also demonstrates | 
the Quranic narrative shows similarities with the Biblica 
without the problematic aspect. In the Quran, too, there | 

the ‘days’ of creation (verse 32:4), but it 1s followed by an ex 
of how these ‘days’ are to be understood. Verse 32:5 states 
the extent of which is a thousand years of those which 
Days are here therefore not by definition to be understood 
human perspective. A year, here, covers a much longet 
addition, states Professor Lang, a day in the Quran does not 
express a fixed time unit. This idea corresponds with verse 7():4 


day the extent of which is fifty thousand years.” Th 


perspective on time—and with it the days of creation—is less | 


static compared to that of the Bible. Here where the Qurank 


departs from the Biblical version of a story, it ‘complements’ 


and in such a way that it often seems to give the narrative a su 


foundation. 


A characteristic distinction 


What I also noticed with regard to the Quran as a topi 


to what I was accustomed to in the Bible, is the complete 


of God in the life of man. On every page, the reader is add: 


4 


themtexetums back to God. There is no Swrnz in which God ts not 
mentioned—either directly or indirectly through His ninety-nine 
names. The Bible, on the other hand, contains passages that are stnctly 
historical in Mature, or solely regard finances or other worldly matters. 
There is even a complete book, Esther, in which there ts no reference 
whatsoever to God. The generally used term ‘Lord’ or ‘God’ is 
cate forbe found in the text. This is a remarkable difference. 
Moreover, the Quran calls to act in a very practical way. For example, 
think of prayer, fasting, or charity. It is certainly the case that Chnsuans 
are very active in social work, in a positive way; many chanties and 


else geemnisation in fact have a Chnstian toundation. However, 


mathii faith and for redemption is absent in Protestant Chnsnuan 


One of the most important founders of the Reformation, angi tk 
it Protestantism, is of course Martin Luther. One of the nost 


important, if mot perhaps *he main teaching of his theologyiss ha 
mankind is not justified—that is, saved trom doom— by his ¢ ae 
works or by following the law of God, but solely by the wenyo 

(injaccordance with the text from Romans 1:17). This oe : 
faith alone’ i is generally expressed in Latin as ‘sola fide’. Thatman cou = 
; ely contribute to his redemption by doing good and avoiding € 


was in his eyes a form of ‘legalism’ (Akker and Nissen, 1999)F 
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that the days are literal and that the earth is merely a couple 
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Injrecentsyeats, so-called ‘Salafism’ has become a frequently-used 
term in the public debate about Islam. extremism and terrorism. 
Remarkable in this regard is the often sociological, anthropological and 
political approach to this phenomenon. As a result, it is defined from 
thesperspecttve Of these disciplines. The theological perspective, 


howevetyeoitenm remains unexposed, which is detrimental to the 


comprenensivesanalysis of the phenomenon. After all, it concerns a 


religious concept. 

At fanbasis. Salafism seeks a return to the way of life of the 
predecessors’ lsalaj|, Al-Yaqgoubi states that the ideal within this current | 
consists of acting 1 in accordance with the example set by the first hree_ 
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The starting point can be traced back to, amongst others, the follow win 
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itself. He points to verse 4:59: “O you who believe, obey Allah and 
obey the Messenger and those in authority among you...” He states 
that this verse shows that following those of (religious) authority ts 
encouraged within Islam. Verse 4:83 also seems to encourage 
consulting or following experts with regard to religious matters: “But if 
they had referred it back to the Messenger and to those of authority 
among them, then the ones w ho ( Can) draw correct conclusions trom 11 
would have known about it.” 

Besides the Quran, Professor Abdal Hakim Murad also cites a more 
commonplace argument for his plea to consult experts (the system of 
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used, amongst other things, to build hundreds 
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Council of Foreign Relations), this has taken place in non-Mu 
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Shaykh Hamza Yusuf thus states that one cannot enforce religion 
and that Islam is an internal mechanism that is primarily concerned 


with the deeds and intentions of the heart. He also points out that there 


is a reason why the four historic Imams of the leading madhhabs (Abu 
Hanifa, Malik, Shafi'i and Ahmad bin Hanbal) never became politicall; 


active. According to Shaykh Hamza Yusuf, within the Islamic world the 
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member of parliament, I left the party in the spring of 2014. | time and Within a culture in which barbarism was in its heyday. He 
subsequent period, I had (politically) more room to focus on my lo: | brought @torpotten and desolate people of the desert a foundation 
standing wish: to write a book about the darker sides of Islam. / ) (slam), that eventually lead to complete civilisations, which for 
be seen by the work at hand, this did not exactly go as planne centuries partially Carmed human progress. This foundation has not 
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n to my decision. As | described earlier, 


In this epilogu 
{ social aspects in relatio 


en conversion in my case. It has been a very gradual 
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process, and looking back at i 
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The general interest in religion, 
upbringing and my ‘Christian restlessness’, has always been present. My 


awareness of Islam—as an ‘alternative’ worldview and unrelated to the 
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\ search for answers 
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hidlat the time—that 1 found a copy of this on t 
fiend’s house. The book discussed the growing influence of Islam and 
the negative consequences of this for the freedom in our country. TRIS 
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the pseudonym ‘Mohammed Rasoel’ 1 would once meet later as a 
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The focus on and remaining interest in Islam, however, Came wit a 
the choice to pursue a degree in Religious Studies. The combination of 
this study With the intense societal developments—as | have describec > 
in the introduction—is what sparked my exceptional interest (Be | 
negative sense) in this religion. This has also not gone unnoticed in ‘my 
direct surroundings throughout the years. My joining as a member r of : 
parliament for the Party for Freedom was of course the most explist ts 
expression of this. 
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why . Besides the more theoretical side, it was the simplicity of the basic 


belief—with all the complexities that its details has—and the 


ritualization of the sacred that were aspects of Islam which enormously 


attracted me on an emotional level as well. 


1 


and 


In order to develop my personal faith further, structural stuc 


‘practice’ are necessary components. Praying, religious customs anc 


holidays are things that—as I have been advised and as Is in accordance 


with the historical introduction of Islam—1I will internalise in phases, It 


will not be characterised as a radical change and this 1s the case for m 


' Ty 


as a person as well. I have taken a fundamental step that has altered 


perception of God. However, this does not mean that | hay 


completely become a different person. My family is still my family, whi 


I love dearly, more and more every day. My interests in religio 


(classical-liberal and conservative) politics and sports have remai 


My preference for Indian cuisine has not disappeared, T still drink 


too much diet coke and I am not suddenly walking around 


turban. 


As I have mentioned several times in this book, this quest conta 


strong rational component. Nevertheless, the heart and its influence o: 


reason cannot be underestimated. That is why I would like to conc! 


this epilogue with the words of Leopold Weiss, also known 
Muhammad Asad (‘The Road to Mecca’), with regard to 


relationship between reason and the heart: 
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